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Situations UAanted. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
and PRINTERS.—WANTED, by a Young Man, of 
respectable connections, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT, 
where he could gain experience, and have a comfortable 
home. Salary no immediate object. 
Apply to “T. C.’’ 29, Grafton-street, Soho. 


CHOLASTIC.—To be DISPOSED OF 
immediately, a long-established CLASSICAL DAY- 
SCHOOL, situate in a fashionable part of London. The 
duties are easy, and the connection highly respectable. The 


premises, under lease, are well adapted, having a School- | 
room attached. No gentleman who is not qualified, and has | 


not from 500/, to 600/, at command, need apply. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Hugh Nicolson, 


6, John-street, Adelphi, Strand, ae 
+4 





Sales by Auction. 


\ 


at his great Rooms, New Bond-street, on Tuesday, 


December 7, at One"precisely, a COLLECTION of Ancient | 


and Modern PICTURES of the Italian, French, and Fle- 
mish Schools, in a genuine state, uniting the various styles 
peculiar to the following masters and their disciples— 

i Bassano Teniers Wilson 

Le Duc Waterloo Morland 
Zorg Kneller Pether. 


Mi 
Mola 
Caracci 
Furini 
To be viewed on Monday preceding the Sale, at Mr. Phil- 
lips’s rooms, and Catalogues then had. 
Exceedingly choice and valuable Collection of Engravings. 


A horet-me LEIGH, SOTHEBY, and Co. 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illus- | 


trative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, DE- 
CEMBER 4, and following dav, at Twelve o’clock, a 
fine and valuable collection of FNGRAVINGS, consisting 
of the works of the most eminent artists of the modern 
French, German, and Italian schools, chiefly in the earliest 
states of the plates ; others of the English school, including 
aremarkable number of the etchings from the works of E. 


Landseer, R.A. proofs of engravings from Wilkie and others, | 


together with a few specimens of the old masters, English 
and foreign portraits, ancient drawings, &c. the property of 
agentleman. Among the engravings by modern foreign 
artists are brilliant proofs before any letters, amd choice im- 
pressions of the works of— 
Anderloni _ Felsing 
Audran Fabri 
Beroic Glazer 
Desnoyers Jesi 
Dela Roche Keller 
Esteve Knolls 
Frangois Leroux 
Forster Lorichon 
May be viewed on the Friday and Saturday prior, and Ca- 
talogues had. 


Muller 
Pridoux 
Perfetti 
Richomme 
Mandel Spagnoletto 
Mercuri Toschi 

R. Morghen Volpato. 


Le Comte 
Lignon 
Longhi 
Martinet 








Businesses for Sale. 
SC oemenadll 

RINTING BUSINESS.—To be DIS- 
L POSED OF, a SHARE ina valuable and long-esta- 
blished PRINTING BUSINESS in the City, with increas- 
ing connection. This presents a good opportunity to any 
person desirous of embarking 1,500/. in the concern, and 
who would take an active part therein. The sum of 1,000/. 
thereof would be placed in the hands of bankers as the float- 
ing capital of such share, upon which 5/. per cent. interest 

would be paid. 


Apaly, with real name and address, to “ H. S.’’ care of 
F. Whiting, Solicitor, 11, New-inn. 





O BOOKSELLERS.—To be DISPOSED 
OF, a very extensive and first-rate BOOKSELLER’S 
d STATIONER’S BUSINESS, with Circulating Library 
attached, situate in a large, prosperous, and thriving Town, 
in the Midland Counties, possessing an excellent Neighbour- 
hood. To any Gentleman of the Established Church this 
affords an opportunity seldom to be met with of entering 
upon a very lucrative Busi The Busi has been 
carried on for several years with great and constantly in- 
creasing success amongst the nobility and gentry ; and the 
only inducement of the Proprietor to dispose of it is the 
conviction that, in the hands of a well-educated and enter- 
 ermeey h—y v of 2 Ny of England, it is capable of 
er grea’ . inci 
wil f pied, wan? tly increased. None but principals 
or particulars apply to Messrs. Sharpe, Field, Jackson 
and Newbold, Solicitors, 41, Bedford.row, London.” 


OOKSELLER'S and STATIONERY 
, with Circulating Library attached, to be 
DISPOSED OF. An eligible opportunity offers for a person 
wishing to enter the above business. It is well established, 
in an exeellent neighbourhood, and doing a good trade, as 
Ste be shewn by the accounts, which are open to inspection. 
: ost satisfactory reasons given for the present proprietor 
caving. A portion of the stock only required to be taken, 
which, with fixtures, &c. will amount to about 400/. 
Address to “A.B.” care of J. H. Chamberlain, esq. 
Solicitor, 36, University-street, London. 














Bducation. 


EDFORD ENGLISH SCHOOL.—A 


HEAD MASTER is required for the above School, 


who must be competent to conduct a liberal Education, in- | 
cluding tuition in the French and Latin languages, and | 


adapted for training of youth for the highest commercial po- 
sition. The number of boys at present in the schoel is 210, 
and there are five Under Masters. 
of Parliament is 200/. per annum, to which is added an allow- 
ance of 30/. for teaching the French classes. There is an 
excellent house attached to the office, free of rates and taxes, 
capable of accommodating boarders, and permission is given 
to the Head Master to receive thirty-two private pupils. 

Testimonials, with the age of candidates, must be sent on 
or before the 2ist Dec. to Mr. H. F. Leech, Clerk to the 
Trustees of the Bedford Charity, at Bedford, who will supply 
further particulars. By order, 

Bedford, Nov. 29, 1847. H, F. LEECH, Clerk. 


CHOLASTIC. — Mr. ANCONA is _in- 
structed to DISPOSE OF a First-class ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, near town, on the following 
advantageous Terms. A Premium to be paid equal to one 
year’s clear annual profits, and the furniture to be purchased 
ata fair valuation. Half of this amount to be paid down, 
and the remainder at a definite period, properly secured. 
Parties desiring to treat upon this basis may learn all pre- 
liminary particulars, on application to Mr. Ancona, 11, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Mr. KENRICK 
REID, who has been for some time engaged in PRI- 
VATE TUITION, is desirous of INCREASING the 
NUMBER of his PUPILS. The subjects on which he pro- 
poses to give instruction are—The Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages, the Elements of Mathematics, French and German, 
together with the usual branches of an English Education. 








References are permitted to J. H.\ Key, esq. M.A. Master of | 


University College School, andto Henry Malden, esq. M.A. 
Professor of Greek in University College. 
For Terms and further particulars apply to Mr. Kenaicx 
Re1D, Heath-street, Hampstead, 


PICTURES. 
R. PHILLIPS will SELL by AUCTION, | 


The salary under the Aet | 


| Neb Publications. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 

In a handsome volume, square 16mo. embellished with 178 
new Cuts, partly from designs by Gilbert, price only 4s. 6d. 
bound in clot 


h, 
\TI.HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
| CHILD, Author of the “‘ Mother’s Book,’’ ‘‘ Frugal 
| Housewife,’’ &c. 


The Fourteenth Edition. 

*,* This edition has been entirely corrected, and a new 
article on Knitting, Crochet, &c. added: it is to be hoped 
our young friends will not only derive pleasure, but also 
instruction - ‘om its perusal. 

London: William Tegg, and Co, Pancras-lane. 





MEADOWS’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Medium 8vo. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
| Exercises adapted to the Rules, comprehending in a 
| most simple, easy, and concise manner, everything neces- 
| sary, by F. C. MEADOWS, M.A. of the University of Paris, 
| author of the French, Spanish, and Italian Dictionaries. 
| 
| 


with 


London: William Tegg and Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





In a few days, “ 
HE LAW TIMES DIARY and RE- 
MEMBRANCER for 1848. 
The COUNTY COURTS DIARY and REMEM.- 
BRANCER for 1848. 

These works are arranged on a new and original plan, for 
Practical use in Offices. A whole page is devoted to each 
day, and it is ruled so as to shew at a glance the entries of— 
1, Courts to be Holden. 2. Engagements. 3. Causes 
and Business in Hand and the Proceedings to be taken in 
them. They contain, in addition— 


| A Legal Diary | Law Societies. 

| Time Tablesin Common Law, | Rules of Postage. 

| Chancery, Bankruptcy, and | General Almanac. 

the County Courts. Bankers. 

| County Courts Diary. | Peerage. 
Justices’ Clerks’ Diary. | List of Members of Parlia- 
Schedule of Fees. } ment. 

Law Offices and Officers. Navy List, 

| Stamps—Taxes. Army List. 

| Distribution of Estate. { County Officers. 

{ 

' 

| 


Interest Tables. Fairs and Markets. 

IncomeeTax Tables. The Ports of the United King- 

Regal Table. dom, together with a lar- 
| Calculations for the Public: ger quantity of informa- 

Funds. tion, both legal and gene- 
County Court Circuits. ral, useful for reference, 
Court Towns and Judges. than any similar work. 

Price 6s. 6d. bound. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
OSMOS: a General Survey of the Phy- 
sical Phenomena of the Universe. 
By Baron ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Part V. or Vol. II. Part I. price 2s. To be continued 
| monthly until the completion of the work. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 





PROTESTANTISM AND PUSEYISM. 
On Tuesday, demy 8vo. price 2s. Gd. Ded 
~!TRICTURES on the Rev. W. J. E. BEN- 
NETT’S “PRINCIPLES of the BOOK of COM- 
MON PRAYER;”’ With an Examination of his Sermon 
lately preached at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on Mr. Chirol’s 
alleged Apostacy. 
By A PROTESTANT. 
** Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? there is more 
hope of a fool than of him.’’—Prov, xxvi. 12. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 





LEIGH HUNT’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
On the 10th inst. price 14s. “ 
JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT 
HYBLA. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
Illustrated by Ricuarp Doyte. 

Square demy 8vo. in an Oraamental Binding. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Q* SUNDAY MORNING, DECEM- 

BER 5, the Second of a SERIES of LECTURES 
will be delivered at the STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL, 
by WILLIAM MACCALL, Authorof “The Elements of 
Individualism.’’ 





SUBJECTS :— 
December 5th.—The Duties of the Taught. 
| 12th.— John, Jesus, and Pau!. 
19th.—The True Catholic Religion. 
26th.—The Divine in Man. 
Service to commence at a quarter past eleven. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE CRITIC. 
In compliance with objections, as we think 
rightly urged, by many readers, who are de- 
sirous that THE Critic should be distin- 
guished from its contemporaries as a Journal 
for Family Reading and Enjoyment, we have 
directed the Publisher to depart from the 
general practice, and to refuse admission to 
all advertisements of an objectionable character. 
This will necessarily be attended with a great 
pecuniary sacrifice, which a young journal can 
ill afford ; but we hope that some preference 
will be shewn to THE Critic on that account, 
and that an increased circulation in families 
will compensate for the loss accruing from the 
omission of those advertisements. 





“In the best mre 4 reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 





ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
fom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
atructed. Yet altogether the rovlews in the best weekly publications 


are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.”—BuLwer. 








JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—— 
PHILOSOPHY. 








The Stars and the Earth; or, Thoughts upon 
Space, Time, and Eternity. Part If. Lon- 
don, 1847. Bailliére. 

WE had occasion to speak with very warm 

approval of the first portion of these Thoughts, 


as exhibiting a large range of reflection, and / things; and however men may differ in their 
suggesting ideas of the grandeur of Creation | conclusions, the fact itself remains as before,— 
far beyond any that have been presented by| there is but one Truth! and every step we 
the astronomers. They have been by some! make in the interrogations of Nature, we find 
called dreams,—and perhaps such they are ;| every result tending to reduce all phenomena 
but they are at least sublime visions, and can- | to the operation of a single power,—and that | 


not but improve the mind that contemplates 
them. 

The author’s design in the first part was to 
shew how the reflection of earthly events is 
borne further and further, upon the wings of a 
ray of light, into the universe; so that the 
transactions which took place here thousands 
of years ago, are to-day visible in a distant 
fixed star; for everything that has form and 
colour, however weak the light, and however 
small its proportions, must be considered to 
be visible. The theory was allowed to this 
point, that an observer endowed with infinite 
powers of vision, who, in an immeasurably 
short time has passed from a fixed star of the 
twelfth magnitude to the vicinity of the earth, 
must have seen completely, in this short space 
of time, the reflection of everything which has 
passed during four thousand years upon the 
surface of the hemisphere directed towards 
him. 

From these positions certain consequences 
were deduced, which had the effect of render- 
ing the ideas of Space, Time, and Eternity 
generally and easily intelligible. The present 
little volume is intended further to illustrate 
those ideas in a popular manner, so as to make 
them intelligible to other than philosophers. 

We take the first illustration of the author’s 
theory, as being a peculiarly happy one, 
making it plain to the meanest understanding. 


THE MICROSCOPE FOR TIME. 


Exactly in the same way in which an infinitely 
quick passage from a fixed star to the earth crowds 





in about twenty years. Let us also suppose that! before; but as our life, our breath, and movements 
the observer mounts to this star in the space of | 








| 
| 


together the images of all earthly events into a single | 
moment, so by reversing the process, the succession | 


of these pictures may, in the following way, be in- 
definitely deferred. 
and with it the reflection of some earthly occur- 


| been lessened by one half its duration, the original 
Let us suppose that the light, | proportion would still remain unchanged. 


rence, arrives at a fixed star of the second magnitude | we should perform everything twice as quickly as 
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twenty years and one day, starting at the moment 
when, for example, the blossom of a flower was 
beginning to unfold itself: he will there find the 
image of this flower in that stage of development in 
which it was one day after the commencement of its 
blooming. If he was endowed with infinite powers 
of sight and observation, and had been able to fol- 
low the development of the blossom throughout his 
entire journey, he would have had time and oppor- 
tunity of studying for twenty years the changes 
which occurred to the flower upon earth in a single 





day. The successive changes in its form are, as it 
were, fixed before hiseyes. As it is scarcely possi- 
ble to catch with the eye a butterfly which flits past 
us, so as to detect the colouring of its wings, and, 
on the contrary, if we could follow and observe it | 
in its flight, we might count out and separate even | 
the minute grains of coloured dust upon its wings, | 
so would the observer, who had the power of fol- 
lowing the reflection of a transitory event upon the 
wings of the light, be enabled to distinguish the 
most sudden changes with the greatest accuracy 
and leisure. In this way we have, to a certain ex- 
tent, a microscope for time ; for as the magnifying 
glass apparently enlarges a thousand times the 
space which a minute object occupies, and thus ren- 
ders it possible to separate the small contiguous 
portions of which it consists, which appear to the 
naked eye as collected into a single point, so he 
who is able to follow the reflected images of the 
stages of a rapid development with the speed of a 
ray of light will be enabled to discover an endless 
number of separate transactions of the existence of 
which we had no previous notion. 


By a natural impulse all minds are curious 
to learn the How and the Wherefore of all 


power is Deity. 
The manner in which our ideas are affected 
by Time is curiously illustrated : thus :— 


TIME IDEAL. 


Let us suppose, that from some given time, for 
example from to-day, the course of the stars and of 
our earth becomes twice as rapid as before, and 
that the year passes by in six months, each season 
in six weeks, and each day in twelve hours, that the 
period of the life of man is in like manner reduced 
to one half of its present duration, so that, speak- 
ing in general terms, the longest human life, in- 
stead of eighty years, lasts for forty, each of which 
contains as many of the new days of twelve hours 
as the former years did, when the days were twenty- 
four hours long; the drawing of our breath, and 
the stroke of the pulse would proceed with double 
their usual rapidity, and our new period of life 
would appear to us of the normal length. The hands 
of the clock would no longer make the circuit in 
one hour and in twelve, but the long hand in thirty 
minutes, the short one in six hours. The develop- 
ment of plants and animals would take place with 
double their usual speed, and the wind and the 
lightning would consume, in their rapid course, but 
one half of their present time. With these suppo- 
sitions, I ask, in what way should we be affected 
by the change? The answer to this question is, 
we should be cognizant of no change. We should 
even consider one who supposed or who attempted 
to point out that such a change had taken place was 
mad, or we should look upon him as an enthusiast. 
We should have no possible ground to consider that 
any other condition had existed. Now, as we can 
determine the lapse of any period of time only by 
comparison, or by measuring it with some other 
period, and as every division of time which we use 
in our comparison, or in our measurements has 


Our forty years would pass as the eighty did; 








are proportionately hastened, it would be impossi- 
ble to measure the increased speed, or even to re- 
mark it. As far as we could tell, everything had 
remained precisely as it was before, not compara- 
tively, but absolutely, provided we had no standard 
external to the accelerated course of events in the 
world by which we could perceive the changes or 
measure them. A similar result would follow if we 
imagined the course of time reduced to the fourth, 
instead of to the half, so that the year would con- 
sist of three months, the greatest age of man would 
be reduced to twenty of the present years, and our 
entire life, with that of all! the creatures about us, 


| would be passed in a proportionatély shortened 


period. In this case we should not only not per- 


| ceive the change, but we should in reality suffer no 


change, since we should live to see everything which 
we should otherwise have seen, and all the expe- 
rience and events of our life in their duration and 
with their consequences would remain unchanged 
in the relations which they bear to one another. 
For the same reasons, if the period and processes 
of life, and the course of events in the world around 
us, were accelerated a thousand or a million times, 
or, in short, if they were infinitely shortened, we 
should obtain a similar result ; and we can in this 
way imagine the entire course of the history of the 
world compressed into a single immeasurably short 
space of time, without our being able to perceive 
the change—in fact, without our having undergone 
any change. For, whether any space of time is 
longer or shorter, is a question which can only be 
answered, and which can, indeed, only be looked 
upon as reasonable, if we are able to compare the 
time to be measured with some other limited 
period, but not if we compare it to the endless 
duration, which is looked upon as without begin- 
ning and without end, which we call ‘‘ Time.”’ 


It is plain, then, that Time is notional, and 
that the same period might to some beings 
appear to be a century, and to others a mo- 
ment. “ It is,’ says our author, ‘merely a 
mode and condition by which the human 
mind, with the assistance of human senses, 
perceives the occurrence of events; while the 
events themselves, in all their fulness and per- 
fection, may occur in a longer or a shorter 
time, and thus must be looked upon as inde- 
pendent of time. A thought is momentary in 
the individual mind; but he who wishes to 
communicate it requires time for its expression. 
Hence time is not necessary for the origination 
of an idea, but only for its communication.” 

The conclusion drawn from these reflections 
is, “ that the Universe, or Space, as far as it is 
within the scope of our senses, does not exist 
in the expanded and varied forms which we 
see around us, but that the expansion and the 
differences only depend upon our human mode 
of perception, and are caused by it.” 

Such is the sum of the argument ofgghis 
remarkable little book, which contains affple 
food for a life of reflection. 








= ‘ 
HISTORY. 
The Reformation in Europe. By Crsarr 


Cantu. Translated byFortuNaTo Ranpl. 

In 2 Vols. Vol. I. London, 1847: Newby. 
Tus is but a fragment of a mighty work 
which the author has undertaken. Cantu has 
adventured upon no less a task than the com- 
position of a universal history, to be completed, 
as he hopes, in forty volumes, but probably the 
limit cannot be ascertained. He promises, 
however, that eight years from its commence- 
ment shall witness its completion. But all his 
life he has wielded the pen of a ready writer. 
He is the author of epics, and lyrics, and trans- 
lations, and essays, and disquisitions, and ar- 
ticles in journals and magazines without num- 
ber, His noyels occupy some twelve or four< 
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teen volumes. ‘The merit of industry, at least, | and the bellies of the friars.” Luther, after treat- 
must be awarded to him. ing him with a lingering regard or compassion, at 
The plan of the forty volumed history, length addressed him a letter in his own peculiar 
whence this is extracted, is thus stated by M. | style, full of cordial abuse. This might have been 
Ranvi. “ It is,” he says, “entirely new, em- |# fine opportunity for Erasnmus to give vent to his 
bodying modern inventions and discoveries, | S4™¢asm, and to use his powerful sneers against the 
and exhibiting mankind not in separate sec - | thousand adverse opinions which now sprung into 
tions, but in one collective mass, so as to show life, against the discord among the Reformers, and 
that i. spite of the stationary a retrograding | the increasing superstitions. He, however, took a 
ne cacmet 3 : 2 | different view of the matter, and wrote a theolo- 
condition of individual portions, the whole has 


1 | ae hs hile ’ | gical confutation of Luther; instead of assigning 
geen constantly progressing towards a higher | jimits to the doctrine of Free-will, denied it alto- 


i oll! ” j . - 
and purer state of society. | gether: Erasmus wished to steer a middle course, 


The character of the history, as gathered 
from this fragment, is precisely such as might 
have been expected from the character of its 
author. It contains a vast amount of facts 
put together in a neat and workmanlike fashion, 
but presenting none of the qualities that dis- 
tinguish history from mere chronicle or nar- 
rative. Itis, perhaps, on that account more 
pleasant present reading, but it will not take 
its place upon the shelf as a permanent 
acquisition to the historical library. It con- 
tains the materials for history rather than 
history itself. 

The portion of it which has been translated 
has been judiciously selected for that purpose. 
It is a distinct and complete episode, and bears 
severance from the context. It is that period 
upon which Cantu has bestowed the most 
attention, and on which he has succeeded in 
gleaning many new facts illustrative of the 
Reformation, its origin and progress. He has 
also made good use of the writers of the recent 
publications on the same subject, {which in 
every part of Europe have issued from the 
press. It is, in fact, a resumé of the existing 
state of knowledge as to Luruer and his 
times, 

Some of his sketches of the great men of 
the day are clever, as is this of 


ERASMUS. 

Luther trusted to the warm support of Erasmus, 
the most credited man of his day; who had pre- 
pared the way for him, and had applauded his first 
efforts, probably foreseeing only a literary contest 
between the idolaters of the old school and the 
abetters of reform and amelioration. Luther flat- 
tered this arbiter of fame ; but they were two proud 
spirits in the arena, and Erasmus became jealous 
of the man, who, though a less finished writer, 
raised himself to the same level, and attracted the 
attention of all Germany, formerly fixed on himself 
alone. In truth, Erasmus can scarcely be praised 
for his constancy. He was a courtier with insa- 
tiable vanity; and he never forgot that to attach 
himself to one party was to make the other his 
enemy, thus losing a portion of the praise, incense, | 
and repose which he enjoyed. In his jests he| 
respected neither doctrine nor discipline, but spoke 
ever covertly, and made use of expressions suffi- 
ciently ambiguous to admit of denial if desirable. 
He spoke ill of the monks as a body, but addressed 
words of flattery to each individually. He abused 
the Popes, but kissed the feet of Leo X., and re- 
ceived a pension from him. Little disposed to be 
a martyr for any religion, he writes thus :— ‘ Lu- 
ther gave us a salutary doctrine, and excellent 
advice: would that he had not destroyed their 
effects by unpardonable errors. But even were 
there nothing in his writings to gainsay, I have 
never felt inclined to die for truth. All men are 
not gifted with the requisite courage to become 
martyrs; and had I been subject to the like temp- 
tation as St. Peter, I fear I should have acted as he 
did.’”’ Stung by the haughty indifference of Luther, 
he could not resist the desire of humbling his rival. 
He prepared himself for the attack, and the Catho- 
lics exulted: but he had no profound knowledge of 
the subject, and his book never appeared. If he 
launched forth his jests against Luther, neither did 
he spare the Catholics. When the Vicar of the 
Augustines asked him what Luther had done to 
incur the hatred of all the world, he replied ‘‘ Two 


and to reconcile Free-will with Grace. But this 
| was not a time for conciliation ; and nobody under- 
stood a treatise which savoured of the schoolmen, 
and which could not stand against Luther’s reply, 
overflowing with fervour, imagination, and wit. 

This is his sketch of the condition of Europe 
on 

THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century 
chivalrous sentiments had lost their influence and 
reason had not yet gained the ascendant. Manners, 
arts, literature, and politics were tainted with pa- 
ganism. The universal degradation of society ren- 
dered a fundamental change indispensable. On a 
former occasion the world had been rescued from 
corruption by the power of Gregory VII., and by 
the preaching and example of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, but now times were changed. * * Mean- 
while inventions multiplied, new ideas created new 
wants, and education was sought from other sources 
than Christianity. The study of the Roman law 
rendered popular the vigorous government of the an- 
| cients, and threw discredit on existing institutions 
| and national privileges. Admiration for the beau- 
tiful of classical ages replaced the appreciation of 
the good of modern times. New social institutions 
had transferred supreme power to lay governors. 
Science had escaped from the sanctuary ; the Fine 
Arts found nourishment otherwise than from devo- 
tion ; learning was too widely diffused to be con- 
fined to one centre ; doubt succeeded to belief, and 
faith was undermined by the general corruption of 
morals. The increasing rigour of the Inquisition 
bore witness to its decay. Spiritual dominion can 
only repose on the universal consent of the intellect ; 
and the necessity for recurrence to physical force 
proclaimed the decline of power. This might have 
passed unobserved in a time of great ignorance ; but 
now learning was diffused, manners were refined, 
and doubt was introduced. Great changes gene- 
rally arise in the spirits of thoughtful men, wherein 
opinions are created which afterwards become uni- 
versal. Philosophy, which the doctors had sought 
to combine with the declining and tottering religion, 
was the subject of disputes arising from the study of 
Roman jurisprudence and oriental literature ; which 
on the one side led to theurgy, and on the other to 
rash interpretations of the Divine writings. On the 
other hand, literature was enthusiastically cultivated, 
and an epigram or pamphlet in the universal lan- 
guage of the scholars flew from one end of Europe 
to the other. The higher clergy amid their secular 
yursuits thought not of acquiring a knowledge of 
that faith which it was their office to defend and 
maintain immaculate; and for the most part their 
inferiors followed the example. The monasteries, 
hitherto centres of active thought and of the fine 
arts, had fallen into the torpor of old age and the 
indolence of luxury. The multitudes of friars occu- 
pied formerly in transcribing manuscripts were 
reduced to idleness by the invention of printing, and 
applied themselves to questions of little ingenuity 
and much cavil, while the revival of literature dis- 
couraged the senseless scholastic ravings, that had 
been substituted for solid science. 


Very clever is this full length portrait of 


PAOLO SARPI. 

No one has been so readily classed among the 
Protestants as the celebrated Venetian friar Paolo 
Sarpi. He was one of the cleverest men of that 
time. His seven hundred manuscript thoughts shew 
that he was thoroughly acquainted with geometry, 





grievous sins—he attacked the tiara of the Pope 





algebra, astronomy, natural philosophy, mechanics, 





areometry, architecture, and magnetism. As the 
advocate of the republic of Venice in its contest 


| against the Pope, it was his task to inquire into the 
| rights of the Church, and to diminish her jurisdic- 
| tion in temporal matters. Although he wrote pro- 
| fessionally, he took up the cause with such warmth 


that aversion to the Holy See became his principal 


| characteristic. It needed no great courage to attack 


it in a republic ever so resolute in repelling Papal 
encroachments. Whilst insulting the Pope, he flat- 
tered Philip II. with predictions that he would 
enslave Europe as well as Africa, and reduce Paris 
into a village; whilst passing for a free-thinker, he 
was excessively humble with the nobles of his own 
country. He displayed the nature of his liberal 
principles in the constitutions which he framed for 
his own order, recommending the application of 
torture; as also in suggesting the most tyrannical 
measures to his government. He objected to the 
court of the Quarantia, because all its resolutions 
were carried by public debate ; a process which he 
would scarcely suffer in civil questions. In criminal 
cases, he wished that the Council of Ten alone should 
decide, as it admitted of no discussion. The system 
of oppression which he wished to introduce in the 
Venetian colonies was absolutely infamous. He 
proposed that the Greeks should be treated as wild 
beasts, and that they should be degraded in every 
possible manner, without any regard to humanity. 
In the Italian provinces he recommended the go- 
vernment to deprive the cities of their privileges, 
and to impoverish the inhabitants, so that their pro- 
perty should eventually be purchased by the Vene- 
tians. He exhorted them to destroy, or bribe at 
any price, the citizens who were attached to their 
municipal institutions ; and to exterminate popular 
leaders without resorting to the ordinary course of 
justice, poison being less hateful and more available 
than the executioner. * * * It has been 
asserted that he did really apostatise; but whether 
he believed or not, he never ceased saying mass. 
Neither his disregard of all authority but reason, nor 
his constant search after truth without ever finding 
where to rest, would be sufficient to evidence his 
Protestant tendency, had he not given other proofs 
far more direct. However this may have been, his 
‘ History of the Council of Trent ’’ was one of the 
severest blows then struck at the Church. He 
worked at it with extreme patience, and contrived 
to procure many precious materials ; particularly 
the reports of the legates of Venice, which he ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to produce the effect he 
wished, not even scrupling to alter them. In times 
of violent diatribes he preserved a calm appearance 
as if he had reasoned only upon facts and documents ; 
whereby he struck the unwary, especially as he re- 
lieved the tediousness of his subject by a remarkable 
clearness and amenity of style. He is, however, 
represented as a most upright man, indefatigable in 
study, and in collecting information from all sides 
to work out his own opinions. Having been five 
times assailed, and once wounded by assassins, he 
cried out, ‘‘ I recognise the dagger of the Roman 
Court !”’ This exclamation was eagerly circulated, 
and gave rise to the belief that the blow came from 
the Jesuits. 


He denies that the Church of Rome system- 
atically excluded the Bible from the hands 
of the laity; and he defends the restrictions 
placed upon its translation thus :— 

The Church had from the earliest ages authorised 
translations of the Bible. There was a Latin ver- 
sion as early as the first century, and afterwards 
one by Ulfilla for the Goths, and others for the 
various converted nations. There were several in 
Italian. After Jacopo della Voragine, Bishop of 
Genoa, Nicolo Malerbi, a Camaldolese monk, pub- 
lished a translation at Venice, in 1421, which was 
reprinted no less than thirty-three times. At 
Venice, Fra Guido published, in 1486, his four 
volumes of the Gospels, with explanations by Fra 
Simone de Cascia. In 1530, Brucioli brought out 
a complete translation of the Holy Scriptures. An 
Italian Bible was also printed at Rome in 1471. 
Passavanti, in his ‘‘ Specchio di Penitenza’’ (Mir- 
ror of Penitence), complained of the translators of 
the Bible, ‘‘ the which they do debase in divers 
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mauners. Some there are that do cut it short by | 
the use of truncated words, as the French and Pro- 
vencales; some do darken it by the obscurity of | 
their language, as the Germans, Hungarians, and | 
English ; some do degrade it by their rude and bar- 
barous dialect, such are the Lombards; some do 
give it a twofold and uncertain sense by the use of 
doubtful and ambiguous phrases, as the]Neapolitans; | 
some do cover it with the rust of a harsh accent, as 
the Romans; some do disguise it under the rustic 
dialect of the marshes or the hills ; and some, worse 
than all, as are the Tuscans, do trouble and defile it | 
by too much freedom of speech, more especially the | 
Florentines do distort and make it distasteful by | 


the frantic mouthing of their Florentine tongue.’ 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. | 


| 





A Voice from the Far Interior of Australia. | 
By a Bushman. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

THOUGH a very little book, there is a great 

deal of good stuff in it. ‘The author speaks 

out and he speaks well. He is intimately 
acquainted with the country of which he treats; 
he has lived there many years: thither he went | 
as a boy, and there he remained until manhood, | 
dwelling for the greater portion of the interval 
in the wildest parts of the colony, rearing and | 
tending sheep, cattle, and horses. His station 
was 300 miles from the nearest settled district; | 
nay, he had taken up his abode in the Barwen | 
a full year before Sir Tuomas MiTcHELu dis- | 
covered it. “I saw it change,” he says, “ like | 
many other Australian discoveries, from a sa- | 
vannah of rich grass, up to my horse’s withers, 
well watered by a broad and rapid river, to an 
arid desert, through which trickled a thin 
thread of water uniting a string of waterpools. | 
I have encountered hundreds of wild blacks, | 
fierce myals, who had never before eaten bread, 
smoked tobacco, or beheld a white face; I| 
have raced for my life and fought for my life | 
with them; I have camped with them, hunted | 
with them, and found them sometimes trea- | 
cherous enemies, sometimes useful servants. | 
In a time of drought, I have travelled for 
weeks as a scout in search of water, more than 
once dependent on a black prisoner for the 
pools, without which I must have perished, 
and, after discovering a Canaan, have, while 
on the road back to it with my flocks and 
herds, been more than three days in nine days | 
without drinking, a privation under which one 
of my stock men and two black guides dropped 
down and died of thirst. I have passed through 
every grade of colonial life. I arrived in New 

South Wales at seventeen years of age, fresh 

from school, with a hundred pounds in my 

pocket, a stout constitution, a good seat on 
horseback, and the best sort of English and 

French education that a lad up to that age | 

gets, when he prefers hunting, shooting, | 

and fishing, to prizes and_ schoolmasters’ | 
praise. I suffered as a new chum (a raw| 
settler) all sorts of impositions and _hard-| 
ships, then became an overseer of an agri-| 
cultural farm just inside the boundaries, then 
superintendent of a grazing establishment 
in the far bush, with 20,000 sheep, beside | 
cattle and horses, under my charge, and at| 


} 


length a proprietor of sheep and cattle myself. | 
Finally, in 1844, smitten with a longing for | 
home, and disgusted with times that brought | 
sheep from 2/. to 1s. 6d. bullocks from 8/. to | 
1/. 10s. and horses from 80/. to 102, and with | 
the taxing concentrating crotchets of Sir 
George Gipps, I sailed for England. I have 
had seventy men in my employ at one time, 
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I read the burial service over twelve who at| pay for the land, and that labour shall be 
different times were assassinated by the Abo- | brought to him with the purchase-money, how- 
rigines. So, I think, I may claim the benefit ever excellent in a rich district, will not do ina 
of as much experience of Bush life as any man | grazing country. 

in England ; whether = See are of any | New South Wales is not Rutlandshire. Legis- 
value, others must decide. \lators must dismiss from their minds all European 

The opinions of such a man cannot but potions of space and land value, and remember 
be valuable, and his facts still more so. Like that every rod of land cultivated in the wilder- 
many others, if he had been ascribbler by pro- | ness is a link added on to the chain of civilisation. 
fession he would have made two or three portly | Men of large capital are the best wool-growers, 
volumes out of such materials. As it is,|but men of small capital make the best bush 
writing like a man of business, who says his | farmers. They begin by growing enough to feed 
say in the fewest words, he compresses the | themselves, and they end by feeding their neigh- 
results of this large experience into a little | bours, whose live-stock gives them no time for 
book of less than one hundred pages. sowing and reaping. 

And this arises from no inaptitude at com-| JY,abour is the great requisite in the bush. 
position. On the contrary, the Bushman} But few labourers are worth anything. 
writes remarkably well, better than many of | « Emigrant labourers are worse than useless, 
our established authors. His style is terse|ynless they have been accustomed to labour 
and vigorous, pregnant with meaning, and | for hire. The sweepings of English work- 
singularly picturesque, as will be seen by the | houses and Irish beggars, who have never 
extracts, which will be more copious than the | eaten a good meal or done a day’s work in 
size of the book would seem to warrant, but | their lives, grow fat and saucy as soon as they 
with whose length the reader will not grumble | exchange their rags and potatoes, or parish 
when he has perused them ; rather he will wish uniform and parish allowance, for our fine 
there had been more. climate and bushfare.* I would much sooner 

The name being probably better known than | have a stunted Spitalfields weaver than one of 
its precise meaning understood, we begin with | either of the above descriptions, 

a graphic sketch of The reader will be interested in some traits 


THE BUSH. of the 
BUSH SERVANTS. 


Beyond this civilised zone, lies a vast, and in : : 
Our bush servants have a passion for reading 


great part undiscovered tract of land in a state of : rita ‘ 
nature, the property of the Crown, rented by the and story-telling, which es a substitute for books 
settlers and squatters, who raise the flocks andj in all wild countries. Nothing would be easier 
herds in which the true wealth of Australia lies. | than to take advantage of this passion for working 
These wild lands, in colonial phrase the ‘ Bush,’’ | Ut good ends. I had a good many books, voyages 
are under the control of the Crown Land Com- | 2nd travels, novels, &c. and, next to aglass of rum, 
missioners, a sort of despotic pro-consuls, having | the loan of a book was the greatest favour I could 
each under his government a division somewhat bestow. Night after night, especially in wet sea- 
larger than Yorkshire. In this bush-land, there | 8008, have I seen them sitting in a circle round a 
are no roads, no villages, no churches, little law, | fie, smoking their pipes and baking their dampers 
and less gospel. It is of this part of Australia a = — Pease man —s on = a - 
: a wn. Bushmen or squatters are | Of tea before him, listening wi e intentness o 
wef ach spd oranay are too much caated in | children while the ‘‘ best scholar ’’ read the story. 
looking after stray bullocks, and guarding against After my books had been read by every one on the 
or curing scabby sheep. The commissioners of river, I exchanged them for a complete set of 
crown lands are too few in number, too much oc- Scott snovels. This sort of exchange is common 
cupied with their police duties, and too much under with us. I remember a shepherd who used to 
the influence of the theories of the governor for the travel with a pack of books, that he bartered when- 
time being, to be either able or willing to tell the | &V&r he could. There was an emancipist at Sum- 
whole truth. Of governors we never see anything, merhill, married, with a large family of children. 
and they never see any thing of us, except in He prone ergs ow | = ground, = 
Sydney, and a bushman in Sydney bears about the |!9& 4m excellent vegetable garden; a very intelll- 
ieee resemblance to the i vac at his station, | gent man, but he could neither read nor write, and 
that Jack ashore ona spree does to Jack afloat in | never spoke to me without regretting that he had 
half-a-gale of wind. Nine-tenths of the people | 20 means of getting a little education for his chil- 
who write about us are passing travellers and tra. | dren. 
ders, who have never paid the interior more thana| ‘J‘)e author advocates the continuance of 
nid ee | transportation under proper regulations. There 
é ond hand, and whose ideas > as c das}. . r te 
those of a Frenchman about England, when he has i much truth in the following : 
passed a season in Leicester-square. | If a boy or man in England, however unexcep- 
a She bel | tionable his natural disposition and previous con- 
Sydney is the mart of the bushman. ' duct, be guilty of one crime, whether under the 
After starving for ten or twenty months on salt | influence of poverty, drunkenness, love of forbid- 
beef and damper, and tea without milk, often with- | den field-sports, or one of those incomprehensible 
out sugar, the bushman goes down to Sydney to/ temptations which our fathers not unwisely attri- 
spend, like an ass, in a month’s revelry, money he buted to the direct agency of the devil, if he once 
has worked for like a horse, or saya bullock. The | be defiled by the hands of a constable, and pass 
people of Sydney who furnish information for par- | through the avenging portals of a gaol, he may bid 
liamentary petitions, debates, and acts of parlia- | farewell to all hopes of an honest living within 
ment, know no more about our interests, pursuits, | gossip-shot of the locality of his offence. He may 
wants, and wishes, than the people of London. \leave the prison a wiser and a better man, well 
They are often as much opposed in politics (local) | taught in religious truths, of which he was before 
and prejudices, as country gentlemen to cotton- | ignorant, perhaps gifted with a new trade, but no 
spinners. We are the manufacturers, they are the | one will have anything to do with him. Ina 
brokers. We look on them as cockney usurers, | country where competition for work is so keen that 
they look on us as semi-savages. I have heard | the best characters can barely get constant occu- 
Sydney merchants of high standing, possessing | pation at remunerative wages, a man with a blotted 
large mortgage interests in grazing-stock, talk about | character has no chance at all. If he has strong 
the bush not half so sensibly as Bailie Nicol Jarvie | arms and strong lungs he may get work on rail- 





Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, emi- 4id about the Highlands, before his first and last | roads; but prison fare and silent quiet sedentary 


grants, ticket-of-leave men, and prisoners. | | Visit to Rob Roy’s land. —en aN 


have had four men killed by my side in battles 


r QQ re ’ * The weekly allowance of a servant in the bush is 
Mr. E.G, WAKEFIELD’s system of colo-| 11. "four, 10lbs. beef or mutton, 14 1b, sugar, + Ib. 


with the blacks, and on the Mac-Intyre alone | nisation, which requires that the colonist shall | tea, and 41b. tobacco, 
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pursuits are a bad preparation for a navigator’s | the bush they don’t get drunk, as there is no liquor | known. It was more like a bad March than the glo- 


life; so he walks forth, with hunger in his belly | to be had within a hundred miles, except at sheep- | rious, sloppy, burning-scent sort of weather peculiar 
and poverty in his pockets, to see wealth in every | shearing time. All the game there is they are at |tothat month. November is generally the freshest, 


window, and welcome at no door, unless it be at | 
those dens where wretches like himself sell and | 
spend the produce of their felonies. 

In New South Wales, on the contrary, as long as | 
the prisoner is kept far from towns, and therefore | 
far from those incorrigible villains who are always 
beating up recruits for the devil’s service, he has 
every inducement to become an honest man. I 
would particularly instance the occupation of a 
shepherd or hut-keeper in the far interior, as one 
uniting severe punishment with hope in the dis- 
tance. Hardened crime dares everything, and 
wretchedness fears no change; but, nevertheless, to 
all criminals who have one good emotion left, exile 
is a fearful punishment, more dreaded than any 
other, except death, that our laws inflict. Such is 
the opinion of Lord Denman and of our most ex- 
perienced judges. Let, then, a man or youth be 
sent across the seas, and forwarded with all possible 
speed into the bush, to fill the post of a shepherd, 
and he will find himself following a life as different 
as possible from that represented in Allan Ramsay’s 
poems, and Edwin Landseer’s pictures. Solitary, 
anxious, monotonous, every day at day-break he 
must lead his flock into the wilderness, slowly 
crawl after it until evening, without seeing a 
human face or hearing a human _ voice,—be 
perpetually on the watch against native dogs, | 
sometimes against savage blacks, as well as | 
against the straying propensities of certain ill- 
conditioned members of his flock. Towards night, 
he has to bring it home all safe and sound, or stand 
the risk if he cannot satisfactorily account for any | 
deficiency. Then lambing-time, and ewes with 
their lambs, and flocks of weaned lambs, are | 
enough to drive a man to distraction. 
worst part is the solitude, the weariness that falls | 
upon one who sees nothing but grass and trees all | 
of the same colour and form, and hears nothing | 
but the birds and sheep, and his dog, and his own | 
voice swearing at them. In fact, scarcely any free | 
man remains a shepherd longer than he can save | 
money and go to some other employment; but if | 
he be compelled to remain at it many years, the | 
drawling inactive habits it generates render him | 
unfit for anything else. I have known assigned | 
servants absolutely refuse to become shepherds, be | 
flogged for disobedience, and still refuse, in terror | 


of the solitary life. 





He illustrates these remarks by some in- 
stances :— | 


’ | 
I once had a servant who afforded a complete | 


illustration of the advantages of transportation. | 
He was born and bred a London thief; all his 
family had been either hung or transported. He| 
had been transported at eighteen years of age, for 
stealing jewellery from a shop in Bishopsgate- 
street, which is called, in thieves’ slang, starring 
the glaize. In prison he had been taught boot- 
making. He was very clever, very active, and 
very fond of dress and amusement. After a twelve- 
month’s hut-keeping, during which time he worked | 
hard at boot-making, he would, with a fund of 


liberty to pursue. Constables and stocks do not 
exist, any more than squires and other authorities, 


to whom well-bred bumpkins touch their hats. As | 


for any fighting propensities, if they are not ab- 
sorbed in breaking in wild colts, and stubborn 
bullocks, herding in wild cattle, and standing the 
spears and boomerangs of a hostile mob of blacks ; 
why, there are bullock-drivers who would give and 
take any amount of bruising, and no soul will 
interfere until either party has had enough. The 
class of men above described come to us as poachers, 
horse and sheep stealers, and for manslaughter 
cases ; and are generally first-rate in the wild and 
dangerous parts of the colony ; they lead the forlorn 
hopes of colonisation. 

Big Irish Dan stood six feet two, and was trans- 
ported for killing several men in a row, yet a more 
faithful, vigilant, trustworthy servant no man ever 
had. He used to sit and cry like a child, at the 
thought of never seeing his wife and children again. 
In England, no one ever knew an instance of a 
gypsy steadily pursuing any honest employment, 
but in New South Wales many of that mysterious 
race, who have been convicted for horsestealing 
and similar offences, become invaluable bush ser- 
vants. In bullock-driving, they find an employ- 
ment congenial to their errant disposition. Bul- 
locks are curious animals, of very diversified cha- 
racter, and no one can equal gypsies in their 
thorough knowledge of the ways of quadrupeds. 


| Then, the constant travelling through the bush, the 


camping in the open air in a fine climate, is an 
agreeable translation of their European roamings. 


The contents of this volume deserve the 


But the | attention of our statesmen about to deal with | 


the whole question of transportation and se- 
condary punishments. 





FICTION. 

Hawbuck Grange ; or, The Sporting Adventures 
of Thomas Scott, Esq. 
“Handley Cross,” &c, London. 

HE very slenderest thread of a fiction is an 
excuse for putting together a series of sketches 
of fox-hunting. ‘The scene is laid in Wales, 
or rather upon the borders. ‘Thomas Scott, esq. 


ah 


brings about him divers congenial characters, 
and pays long visits to friends, which serve to 
introduce other personages, scenery, and forms 
of sport. As such, it will be read with in- 
terest by all who are fond of sporting, or can 
enter into a sportsman’s feelings. But, as a 
mere novel, it has no pretensions to the patron- 
age of the circulating libraries. It will be 
thoroughly enjoyed by those of whose occupa- 
tions it is a very spirited and clever picture. 
To the rest of the world it will be dull enough. 
But there is a sufficiently large circle of fit 
audience to exhaust an edition or two, and by 


By the Author of| 


| greenest spot on memory’s hunting waste, but the 
one in question will be remembered more asa nasty, 
harsh, windy, mutton-broth, cold-in-the-head, 
shivering-shaking sort of affair, than for the sterling 
qualities associated—in a sportsman’s mind at least 
—with November’s existence. The fact is, the year 
1846 was a month in advance of itself all the way 
through, and we had November in October. There 
was very good hunting in October in many counties 
—that is to say, the huntsmen and whips had very 
good hunting. We will describe a November day 
of 1846, for the benefit of posterity, should the 
plates save our work from the trunk-makeror butter- 
man. On Monday, the 16th, Mr. Neville’s hounds 
met at Horndean Toll-bar, midway between the 
towns of Scrapetin and Skinflint, and having scarcely 
recovered from a half-suppressed, half-cured, aguish 
sort of cold, which had prevented his taking the 
field before, Mr. Scott was anything but pleased at 
the dull, unblooming look of the clipped horse’s 
coat, when he went into the stable, confirming the 
suspicions he had indulged in while dressing, of its 
| being a nasty cold day. When he got upon the 
}road he found his worst fears confirmed, for the 
| mudscrapings were dry on the north side, and the 
| whole surface of the turnpike gave indications of its 
| being a cold drying day. The horse didn’t like it, 
and champed the bit, and set up his back, as though 
| anxious to warm himself with a gallop. 
| There are some days of so dubious undefined a 
character, that one may ring the changes with the 
| people we meet between a ‘‘fine day and a bad 
|day’’ with the probable chance of success with 
leach, but it would have required an extremely com- 
plaisant person to agree that this was a pleasant 
| day—a nice day, or a day deserving any of the vari- 
ous forms of phraseology denoting approval of the 
weather. It was an arid drying day, with just suf- 
| ficient wind to send the cold cutting air through 
one’s carcase. Even fox-hunters—of all men the 
| most merciful and least hasty in condemning a day 
—could only observe ‘‘ that it might be better than 
| it looked.’? A day certainly may be so bad as to 
be good for nothing but fox-hunting, but these are 
| generally of the sloppy order, not your withering, 
dust-raising sort of days. Moreover, such a day 
in November is perfectly discreditable, for the least 
| one can expect is to come home with one’s feet well 
| wet up to the ankles, from the slushiness of the 


| 
| 
| 





} 


ithe hero, is a thorough-bred sportsman; he| ground. A scarlet coat is generally considered a 


better specific against cold than the stoutest double- 
| milled broad-cloth or extra strong saxony; but on 
this day its charms were gone. Mr. Scott shivered 
jas he went along. The few men he overtook were 
| flopping their arms, or had their mouths tied up in 
| shawls or cravats, as though they were coming from 
the dentist’s. The greetings were of the despond- 
ing order, as if each thought he would be better at 
|home. If Tom had been ordered by the Horse 
Guards, the Admiralty, the Home Secretary, or any 
| one in authority, to turn out on such a day, how he 
| would have grumbled! What a pretty kick-up he’d 
have made. Nevertheless, there he was, trotting 
along, trying to delude himself into the belief that 


sixty or a hundred pounds, dress himself smartly, | all who care about sporting matters it should | it was pleasure. 


according to colonial ideas, lay in a stock of pickles | 
and preserves, and amuse himself with pigeon- 
shooting, until his money was spent (about three | 
months), when he would again return to hut-keep- | 
ing. In England, unless he had been born toa 
fortune, he must have been a confirmed vagabond. | 
The manner in which these good effects are | 
produced is described by the author. 


All persons with any magisterial experience 
know there are a great many young men who, with 
an overflow of animal spirits, a strong taste for| 
amusement, not indolent, but periodically idle, | 
combative, with more benevolence than reverence | 
in their composition, are liable to be in constant | 
trouble in thickly populated countries, where they 
are continually offending some prejudice, or ex- | 
hausting their superfluous energies in some incor- 
rect manner. Such men make gallant soldiers and 
aailors in time of war, and famous emigrants. In 





be read without fail, as their evening’s treat 
after their day’s toil. One or two short ex- 
tracts will shew the style. 


A DISMAL DAY. 


We never ask any questions, but somehow there 
are certain indications that give us an idea as to 
what sort of a day it is before we get to the finish- 
ing touch of the toilette. One’s razors give the 
first indications of a raw ungenial atmosphere ; and 
an eye into the fields or towards the road shews how 
the country people are clad. 
their duffle coats on, and the poor turnip-pullers 
their thick shawls wrapped across their breasts, it is 
a sure sign of a raw unkindly atmosphere—an at- 
mosphere warranting the warm-backed waistcoat, 
if not the lambs-wool and fleecy-hosiery also. The 
November of 1846, to which season the following 
adventures of our friend Mr. Scott are confined, was 
the worst hunting November that perhaps ever was 


If the carters have | 


A DISAPPOLNTMENT. 


His thoughts immediately flew to Snailswell and 
matrimoy; and if he had not wanted most par- 
ticularly to see how his drainers were getting on, 
and whether Jack Hoggers had harrowed out the 
oat-field or not, we have little doubt he would have 
trotted over to Snailswell, and finished the day with 
a little tea and courtship. ‘‘ I'll go to-morrow, 
anyhow,” said he. ‘‘I’ll not bother Mother Bluff 
| about her teeth; at all events, I'll go over and see 
her,”’ continued he, relapsing into cautiousness, 
and thinking he could make the old excuse of try- 
ing the brother’s three-year-old serve again, as it 
had already served him very often. Having at 
length equipped himself for country exercise, he 
broke cover and proceeded down stairs. On the 
centre of a most bachelor-like little table in the 
middle of the parlour, conspicuous on the green 
baize cover, lay a note, pink paper, witha blue 
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seal—a woman’s all over! ‘‘ Why, here’s a letter 
from her!’ exclaimed Tom, darting to where it 
lay. He opened and read it. Thus it ran— 

** Snailswell, Friday. 

‘‘My dear Mr. Scott,—The kind, I may say 
fatherly, interest you have ever taken in my wel- 
fare, makes me anxious to give you the earliest in- 
telligence fof a matter deeply affecting my future 
prospects. My cousin, Harry Crow, to whom you 
doubtless know I have long been deeply attached, 
has at length made sufficient money to enable him 
to quit the sea; and we are about to be married 
forthwith. I would not for the world that you 
should hear of this from any one but myself. I 
have therefore sent the boy over on the young 
horse at exercise ; and, with the repeated expression 
of my sincere gratitude for all your kindness, be- 
lieve me to remain, my dear Mr. Scott, ever yours, 
most sincerely, ‘* Lyp1a CLIFTON. 

‘* P.S.—Would you have the kindness to ask 
your housekeeper for her receipt for making goose- 
berry fool, and send it by post, as the boy must 
not wait.’’ 

““ Curse those cousins /’’ exclaimed Tom, drop- 
ping the note, and sinking into his easy chair. 





POETRY. 

Religion and Poetry ; being Selections, Sptri- 
tual and Moral, from the Poetical Works of 
the Rev. R. MontrGomery, M.A. Oxon, 
Author of “ Luther,” ‘ Gospel in Advance 
of the Age,” &c. &c.; with an Introductory 
Essay, by ARCHER GuRNeEy, Author of 
“ King Charles the First.” Translator of 
“ Faust.” Second Edition. London, Nis- 
bet and Co. 1847. 

Mr. GuRNEY commences his critical and 

laudatory essay upon the works of Mr. R. 


| been suppressed by the author, and that Mr. 


Macau.ay has republished his article, with- 
out the slightest allusion to those alterations 
land corrections. ‘ Such a procedure,” says 
Mr. GuRNEY, “ carries its own condemnation 
{with it. It manifests, I fear, but too plainly 
|that Mr. MacaAuLay delights in this oppor- 
| tunity of insulting and wounding the feelings 
| of the Christian who has so sternly condemned 
that class of ‘ semi-indifferent ’ literary men to 
whom he himself too probably belongs, and who 
has carried the sympathies of the public with 
him inso doing.” Mr. Macautay’s alleged 
unfairness is no apology for Mr. GuRNEY’s, 
so very glaringly as it is displayed above. How 
did he acquire so clear an insight into Mr. 
MAcAULAY’s motives? and what right has 
he to make such a supposition as that with 
which we have concluded our quotation? It 
jis the first time that we ever heard it insinu- 
ated that it was incumbent upon a critic to 
read every edition of every work he may have 
| happened to review; and so much seems inti- 
| mated by Mr. GuRNEY’s strictures, otherwise 
he might have accounted for Mr. Macav- 
| LAY’s neglect by supposing that he was not 
| aware of the emendations. 

But at present our business is not so much 
with Mr. MonrGomeEry and his critics, as 
with the selections from his works which com- 
| pose the little volume before us. These con- 
| tain beauty of no common order, and incon- 
|testably prove Mr. MonTGomeErRy’s right to 

a high rank among the sons of song. Most 








| The damp night gush, the stony bed, the gripe 
Of famine, and that fever of a soul 
That not a smile hath visited through years 

| Of deep despair,—hast thou not felt them, maid 

| Of many sorrows? Yet so sweetly flows 

| The tide of music in thy homely song 
Of tenderness, that when I hear thee sing, 

| As ina vision, thou art beautified above 

| Thy lot; and tripping o’er the dewy hills 

| When young birds pipe their anthems to the morn, 
Like some bright creature, whom the wood-gods love, 
I see thee in thy youth’s elysian prime! 


| That voice—oh! was it born of misery, 
Or breathed by happiness into thy soul, 
| When, hand in hand, o’er far remember’d fields, 
| Down briery lanes, by margins of clear brooks, 
| And chiming streams, she led thee in her love ? 
| Hast thou not hallowed oft with cottage hymn, 
| Some happy evening hour, and called the smile 
| Of holiness upon thy father’s cheek, 
| As flowed his kindled feelings in thy song 
Of adoration? Minstrel of the street ! 
| Whate’er has been thy lot, thy ballads breathe 
| Of summer days to me, and from each strain 
| My heart can gather echoes, which have wings 
| To bear it downward into years, where lie 
| The buried joys that will not bloom again ! 
With what truth does the poet describe 
THE POWER OF GENIUS! 
Who hath not felt the might of genius rise, 
And stir his spirit to a storm of thought ? 
| Oh! I could kneel like Homage at his feet, 
| Whose overwhelming lines of mind have witch’d 
| My fancy, and unlock’d a thousand springs 
| Of feeling, that have never gushed before ! 
| So haughty is my joy, that I have blush’d 
| For all dark thoughts, and all demeaning cares. 
| In such wrapt mood our solitude is fill’d 


| With bright creations ; and Elysian scenes 


| 


| of them are characterised by a truly catholic | Ope in a vision on the eye of thought. 

| spirit; they are all marked by great depth of | Thus warmed by Genius, hie thee to the haunts 

| thought, a combined kindness and tenderness | Where Nature shews her blooming face! how bright 
| of imagination, a vivid perception of the beau-| The sun! how beautiful the liquid air, 

tiful, a wide embracing sympathy, and the | Like floating music !—and the soft-toned wind, 





MonrGomery by remarking that there are 
few subjects that have occupied public atten- eae : ra i “ 
; : conviction that in thus giving utterance to his 
tion, which have called forth a greater number z fs sep rv 
eres oe cache nae thoughts, he is fulfilling the purpose of his 

of conflicting opinions. This he attributes, |), ° y, ve: Keser hic , 
P . ilife. Mr. MonrGomerry’s poems are the 
not only to variety of literary taste, but to the . . . : 
|manifest outpourings of feelings which dare 


earnestness of a man who writes from the lofty 


opposition provoked by the very decided theo- not be silent. They have about them all the) 


logical views expressed in the writings of this 
author, and “ to somewhat of that envy which 
frequently dogs success as its attendant sha- 


dow.” Weare of opinion that the first of these | * . . : ; a4 
suppositions is made upon just grounds. Any | “soe rs 7 rege sn teste - gee “rk 
ee Ren gui sia Br | MonrGoMEry’s voluminous works in their 
appearance of sectarian views, however mildly | f ai he d and delighted 
enunciated, cannot fail of awakening the viru- | complete De ee ee ee —e 
rinescrngg 1 - | with these selections. They are the cream of 
ence of some among those wo entertain | his writings, and are comparatively free from 
opposing principles: the same spirit, the demon | the bl — ; 1 ‘cl P tien Y oe 
of party-feeling, which animates the one side | en eee ee Se, ere See 
is attributed to the other, and by means of| 
that attribution, not improbably created. To} _)_ "aa ; < 
us his second position rn sepniiaen uncha- | yeti ped ee en eee Se 
ritable and without any sufficient foundation. a a. romgeng a 
In the case of other authors whose works have | se a ek meg ‘alls ~ — we take the 
attained as great, or greater success than Mr. | ee ae 
MonTGoMERY’s, no such hostility has been MUSIC. 

displayed. Throughout the essay there is} The dewy spirit of a summer rain 

evinced great ability, a considerable share of! Falls not with fresher magic on the flower, 

critical discernment, and a lively perception of | Than flows sweet music through the soul of man. 
poetic beauty, mingled with some prejudice, | ont mapas deel ~apie Regal eee 
and a little of the bitterness of party-feeling. | The cloud-born thunders sound an organ ot igual 
In the following terms he characterses a criti- | And every breeze hath music in its breath 

cism of Mr. MacavuLay’s:— I may be| That throbs its way along the lyric air. 

allowed to say, that a more pitiable display of | What wonder, then, while nature hymns around, 
one-sided literary spite, if not of something | That music is a sympathy to souls, ' 

worse, was never exhibited than in this wri-| LA tring og. coe i A ee ” 

ter’s assault upon Monrcomery’s Omnipre- | Exhaling forth, or in the hoary aisle 

sence of the Deity, in the pages of the Edin-| Of dim cathedral dying slow away ; 

burgh Review.” He then proceeds to make a| Or in some dream-built palace of the night 

charge of unfairness, upon which, as we have | Where angel whispers make the spirit glow. 
neither read the poem nor the article referred ne aS AE MANETS NET SU ee 

to, we are not qualified to make a comment ;} And thy sad voice, poor minstrel of the street ! 
but we cannot pass unnoticed Mr. GuRNEy’s | Hath sweetness in its sorrow; wild thine air, 
remarks upon the republication of this review | And dim the meaning of that mournful eye ; 


. gk a oe =. | Oh, yes! cold poverty hath made thee droop, 
in Mr. Macautay’s collected critical writ-| ang worn the health-bloom of thy once fake che 


ings. It seems that since it was first pub-| Pale lipp’d thou art, and charity may read 
lished, many of the condemned passages haye| Upon thy face the story of thy life; 


| genuineness of genius. There has been much 
| good taste displayed in the selection of these 


numerous are the passages which offer them- 





| passages, and we should think that many who | 


forth an undue share of animadversion. So} 


Around thee humming like a breath of joy ! 

A veil of beauty o’er the world is drawn, 

And one heart seems to beat for all mankind ; 
Till, full of glorious feeling, thou would’st fain 
Become an angel to adore thy God,— 

A more than mortal to complete his praise ! 


What lofty spirit has not experienced its 
affinity to the mysterious power, the existence 
of which is so finely shadowed forth in the 
following verses ? 

THE UNDEFINED, 
And what art thou ?—the dark unknown, 
Thy name to mortals bound and blind; 
Yet, like a faint heard mystic tone, 
Thy meaning hovers o’er my mind. 
I see thee in the vigil star, 
I hear thee in the tragic deep, 
And, like a feeling from afar, 
Thy shadow riseth o’er my sleep. 


| 


| 


Thou comest where the witching power 
Of festive breasts alone should be, 
Till life itself appears an hour, 
That flutters o’er eternity ! 


Some of the more strictly religious pieces 
are equally beautiful. The title of the work is 
| very appropriate, and the volume, from its 
|outward form and typographical merits, as 
| well as from the intrinsic value of its contents, 
would form a suitable gift for the approaching 
season for such interchanges of regard. 





Athelstan, a Tragedy; Life and Death, an 
Allegory ; and other Poems, By EpmMunD 
H. Wuitre. Second Edition. London, 
1847. Strange. 

| INDEPENDENTLY of the intrinsic merit of this 

work, the circumstances of the author invest 

it with interest. A tragedy by a railway guard, 
| possessed of any literary merit, could not fail 
| to be considered a remarkable production, and 
| as such to attract the attention of the public. 

We find accordingly that Mr. Warre has, in 
the short space of less than three months, dis- 
posed of every copy of the first edition of his 
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work, and has, besides the rapid sale, been 
otherwise encouraged by numerous letters to 
venture on the publication of a second. Apart, 
however, from the considerations induced by 
the situation of the author, his work possesses 
a claim to our attention ; it evinces talent of no 
mean order, and gives promise of better things 
for the future, when practice and experience 
shall have developed the powers and perfected 
the taste of the author. Mr, WHITE possesses 
the power of keeping alive the interest of his 
readers; his productions are marked by just 
sympathies, and characterised by genuine 
poetic feeling. There is about all the poems a 
freshness which carries the conviction that 
they are in truth the reflex of the author’s 
mind, and which goes far to compensate for 
the crudities with which they are occasionally a 
little disfigured. Mr. Wurrte would do well to 
devote himself a little more to the study of the 
nicer shades of human character—a study for 
which most persons have time and opportunity, 
and for which Mr. WuiTkr’s clear perception of 
the broader distinctions seems to indicate that 
he possesses the ability. As perhaps the most 
favourable specimen of his powers, we subjoin 
the following lifelike sketch :-— 
THE POACHER. 

For three long weeks he vainly sought 

Employment far and near ; 
His children nightly round him ran, 
With hungry bellies, pale and wan, 

And eyes dimm’d with a tear. 
He took them each upon his knee, 

And thought his heart would break ; 
‘* God help us now, my pretty dears !”’ 
He said, while hot and scalding tears 

Cours’d down his furrow’d cheek. 
‘* Good wife,’’ at length he fiercely cried, 

‘* Our children must have bread ! 
I cannot, will not sit supine, 
And see them waste away and pine-- 

Our children must be fed !’’ 
He rose and left his humble cot, 

And sought the forest glade ; 


Beneath the branches of a tree | 


He sate in silent agony, 
Of ev’ry sound afraid. 


At length he heard a rustling sound. 
A hare came bounding by ; 

He rais’d his stick, it whizzing fell— 

He seiz’d his prey—’twere vain to tell 
How soon poor puss did die. 


He hurried home, half mad with joy— 
He quickly dress’d the hare ; 


‘*T slew the hare, I fed my babes,— 
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The rest your worship knows.”’ 
He ceased ; a gentle murmur ran Hore Biblice Quotidiane. Daily Scripture 
Through crowded court, as that poor man Readings. By the late Toomas CHALMERS, 


Related thus his woes. D.D., LL.D. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 


and Co. 

THE posthumous works of Dr. CHALMERS are to 
appear in a series, of which the Scripture Readings 
are the first, and of these, which are to be com- 
prised in three volumes, the opening one is be- 
fore us. 

It consists of the Doctor’s commentaries upon 
the Scripture noted down in the course of his pri- 
vate readings. Their history is stated by Dr. 
Hanna. ‘‘ The two series of Biblical composi- 
= - tions now to be offered to the public, were com- 
The Life and Works of William Cowper. Edited | menced by Dr. Cuatmers in October 1841, and 

by the Rev. T. S. Gnimsuawe, M.A. Vol. VIII. | continued with unbroken regularity till the day of 

Tegg and Co. | his decease. Go where he might, however he might 
Tuts volume contains ‘‘ Cowrrr’s Miscellaneous | be engaged, each week-day had its few verses read, 
| Poems,’’ and the ‘ Sketch of the Life of the} thought over, written upon—forming what he de- 
Rev. Jonn Newron.”’ It is a beautiful library | nominated H>re Biblice Quolidiane; each Sab- 
edition of one of our most beloved household poets, | bath day had its two chapters, one in the Old and 
and as such should find a place in every library. | the other in the New Testament, with the two trains 
of meditative devotion recorded to which the read- 
ing of them respectively gave birth—forming what 

he denominated Hore Biblice Sabbatice. When 
j absent from home, or when the manuscript books 
New French Grammar, with Exercises adapted to | in which they were ordinarily inserted were not 
the Rules, &c. By F. C. Meapows, M.A. of} beside him, he wrote in short-hand, carefully en- 
the University of Paris. London, 1848. Tegg | tering what was thus written in the larger volumes 
and Co. afterwards. Not a trace of haste, or of the extreme 
Ir would be difficult to discover a new form of| pressure from without to which he was so often 
grammar; but this one combines the best portions | subjected, is exhibited in the handwriting of these 
of all the old systems, and it illustrates them with | volumes. There are but few words omitted, scarcely 
|the most copious, correct, and practically useful | any erased. Instead of being a first and an only 
| series of examples we have ever seen. The fault of | copy, written often in the midst of a multitude of 
almost all grammars, in almost all languages, is, | engagements, they look more like the last and the 
| that instead of choosing for examples of rules sen- | corrected copy of one who had few other tasks than 
'tences which are in common use, and therefore | that of their preparation to occupy him. In pre- 
| worth committing to memory, they usually select | paring the Hore Biblice Quotidiane, he had be- 
} such as are never employed in ordinary conversa- | side him for use and reference, the Concordance, 
ition. In fact, they teach the pupil to write but| the Pictorial Bible, Poote’s Synopsis, Henry’s 
not to talk. It is the special merit of this grammar | Commentary, and Ropinson’s Researches in Pa- 
| that it does both, but pays particular attention to | /estine. These constituted what he called his ‘ Bib- 
the latter as the most practically useful. lical Library.’ ‘ There,’ said he to a friend, point- 
| ing as he spoke to the above-named volumes, as they 
E é : | lay together on his library table, with a volume of 

A Book of Stories for Young People. By Mary | the ‘Sicidions, in which he had just been writing, 

Howitt, Mrs.S. C. Hatt, and Mrs.C. CLARKE. | lying open beside them, ‘ there are the books I use ; 

London. Orr and Co. __| all that is Biblical is there. I have to do with no- 
| AN elegant and attractive gift-book. The stories | thing besides in my Biblical study.’ To the con- 
are well selected so as to please as well as to im- | sultation of these few volumes he throughout re- 
prove the young reader. It is handsomely printed, | stricted himself. It would have interfered with—it 
embellished with engravings, and bound in gold and would have defeated his primary design in com- 
—" like any of the annuals. Mary Howirt's mencing these compositions, had he used the many 
Favourite Scholar is a delightful story, and Mrs. | other helps which were at hand—had he been led 


Hamilton 
The justice rose, and thus address’d 
The culprit as he stood : 
** The case is clear; the law must be 
Obey’d alike by you and me— 
’Tis for our country’s good. 





‘* This time, you only for a month 
To prison will be sent ; 

But if you here again appear, 

For poaching, you will find severe | 
Will be your punishment !’’ 
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His children all, with fond caress, 
Press’d on his lips a grateful kiss, 
Pleas’d with their dainty fare. | 


Night came, and with it officers } 
o drag him off to gaol ; 
His wife’s loud screams, his children’s cries, | 
His own heart-breaking agonies, | 
Were al] of no avail. } 


Morn came, and at the felon’s bar | 
He stood in woeful plight ; | 

His haggard cheeks, his sunken eye, 

Spoke more than words the misery | 
That urg’d him on that night. 

The justice sat in solemn state, 
With calm, portentous brow, 

And sternly told him, if defence 

He had, or pleaded innocence, 
That he must do it now. 


He cast his eyes around the court, 
Saw none to plead his cause ; 

He raised his head, and thus he spoke : 

‘* ’Tis true, your worship, I have broke 
One of my country’s laws ; 

‘* T’ve seen the lord, the squire, the priest, 


Ride on a foaming steed ; 
I’ve seen them hunt the timid hare, | 





Whose shriek resounded in the air, 
And made my own breast bleed. 
‘I saw my wife and children weep, 
I heard them cry for food ; 
My brain with anguish madly whirl’d, 
I curs’d myself and all the world, 
And hurried to the wood. 


S. C. Hat's Little Chatterbox will be a fireside away by their employment into any lengthened 
favourite. critical, or historical, or doctrinal investigations. 
tg These writings were not intended to be the vehicles 

The Girl’s Own Book, By Mrs. Cuirp. The | of Jearned research. They were not intended to 
Fourteenth Edition. London. Teggand Co. | constitute an elaborate exposition. He had no in- 
WE cannot count the number of times, during the | tention of drawing up for the use of others a regu- 
three years’ labours of Tue Criric, that we have| jar commentary on the Holy Scriptures. The 
been called upon to notice new editions of the Girl’s thought of others, the idea of publication, was not 
Own Book. With such proof of its popularity, | in his mind when he began to write. He used the 








nothing remains for the reviewer but to announce | pen in this instance for his own private benefit 


that it is now for the fourteenth time reprinted, 
with some additions and improvements, and with a 


alone. Seeking to bring his mind into as close and 
as full contact as possible with the passage of the 


somewhat handsomer binding, so as to adapt it spe- | Bible which was before him at the time, he recorded 
cially for the approaching season of prizes and |the thought suggested, the moral or emotional 
presents, for both of which it is the very thing. | effects produced—that these thoughts might the less 
Let papas, mammas, teachers, and friends imagine} readily slip out of his memory, that these effects 
350 pages describing in simple language, and with| might be more pervading and more permanent. 
excellent woodcuts, to make the words more intel- | }{js great desire was to take off from the sacred 
ligible, the active exercises and games in which their | page as quick, as fresh, as vivid, and as complete an 
little girls may harmlessly or even profitably revel ; | impression as he could ; and in using his pen to aid 
instructions how to make baskets ; how to knit and | jn this, his object was far more to secure thereby a 
net ; how to garden and frame pretty ornaments ; | faithful transcript of that impression than either 
added to these a collection of puzzles, riddles, and | critically to examine or minutely to describe the 
charades, and they will form some conception of the | mould that made it. His own description of these 
acceptable nature of the Girl’s Own Book to those | Hore Biblice Quotidiane was, that they consisted 
for whose special use and behoof it has been com- | of his first and readiest thoughts, and he clothed 
piled. these thoughts in what to him, at least, were the 
| first and readiest words. Traces of his own pecu- 
| liar phraseology do constantly occur, and yet in 
| such a form as to demonstrate of that phraseology 
| that it was as capable of condensation as of expan- 
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ion; that it could be brief and aphoristic, or ample 
and many-volumed, as the time or the object might 
require.”’ 

{t seems to have been Dr. Co AtmeErs’s habit to 
read every day a certain number of verses, never 
less than six, but sometimes extending to a chapter, 
1nd upon these he made his notes, which thus ne- 
cessarily range over a vast variety of themes, for he 
did not limit himself to theology, but when the text 
suggested them set down his thoughts upon almost 
every question of the time—ethics, politics, philo- 
sophy, and political economy; always however 
practically applying them to religion, and shewing 
how they illustrated and confirmed one another, as, 
indeed, does all truth, of which one of the tests is 
its consistency with all other truths. Thus we are 
presented with a curious and interesting collection 
of the opinions of a profound and singularly clear- 
headed and sensible thinker upon topics of tem- 
poral as well as spiritual interest, which give to this 
volume great value and attractions beyond the limits 
of Sunday reading. A few of these we select. 

The Voluntary System is suggested by a text :— 
‘* Exodus xxxvi. 1—7.—What the Lord 
manded was, that such and such work should be 
done, not that such and such contributions should 
be rendered to it. These He left free ; and accord- 
ingly they were brought in the form of free offer- 
The commandment was upon Moses, how- 
ever, to proclaim and receive these offerings, and 
then turn them to the use which had been appointed. 
Still God is all inall. He put the wisdom to de- 
vise in the hearts of some, the willingness to give 
in the hearts of others. Shower down such gifts 
and graces, O Lord, on the friends of Scotland’s 
people and Scotland’s Church! It is delightful to 
be told, as we are here, of the sufficiency, nay, exu- 
berance, of the voluntary principle for the object as- 
signed to it: no argument, however, for an exclu- 
sive voluntaryism. It is in striking conformity 





com- 


ings. 


with human nature, that for the erections, as in this | 


instance, of the tabernacle, God should not have 
imposed a levy upon His worshippers, but drawn 
on their free will; whereas for the maintenance of 
the ecclesiastical labourers a legal provision was in- 
stituted. It was thus that we aimed at the prose- 
cution of Church Extension—subscriptions for the 
places of worship~an endowment for their offi- 
ciating ministers.’’ 

Here is a specimen of the practical application of 
Scripture to the science of humanity. He is com- 
menting on the life of ABRAHAM :—‘* The various 
particulars of this transaction evince very consider- 
able progress, in that early period, in economics, 
in commerce, in law. There is money, and 
of a given denomination or coin—balances for 
weighing it—a standard thereof, such as was 
current with the merchant—a superiority, there- 
fore, in the methods of trade above the way 
of barter—forms in the conveyance and ex- 
change of property before witnesses, as here in 
the audience of the people of Heth—the terms and 
specifications of a bargain, by which its several par- 
ticulars were made sure to ABRAHAM in the pre- 
sence of and before many witnesses ;—all serving 
to confirm the doctrine that the progress in these 
days was from an original civilisation down to bar- 
barism—the civilisation being coeval with the first 
ind earliest revelations or with Apa himself. A 
thorough attention to these early chapters of Gene- 
sis confirms our belief in this tenet—supported as 
it is by this very strong negative argument, that a 
nation was never known to emerge simultaneously 
and unaided from the savage state—the civilisation 


thereof having always, as far as is known, originated | 


in, or been aided by, a movement or influence 
from without.’’ 

We take one other remark, suggested by the 
same theme :— ‘‘ Genesis xxxiii. 1—12.—Altoge- 
the interest of this narrative of ABRA- 
uAm’s life grows upon us as we proceed in 
it—ennobled, as it is, by the sublimities of 
the most exalted, and at the same time softened 


ther, 


all that is touching and familiar in the dearest of 
human affections. It attaches to him another 
claim upon our sympathies, when we behold him 
moved by the death of Saran, and coming forth to 


mourn and to weep for her. I have long been im- 
pressed with the dignified politeness of the patri- 
arch as laid before us in this passage—with the 
discourses he made to the people of the land, and 
the repetition of which, as given in verse twelfth, 
falls on my ear with the cadence and effect of high 
poetry. There is nothing in the etiquette of courts 
and parliaments, or in any of our forms of highest 
breeding, which so powerfully expresses the respect 
of man for his fellows. This, too, would make an 
admirable subject for the pencil.’’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





| Half Hours with the Best Authors. Edited by 
| Cuarves Knicut. Vol. III. 

| We have noticed this work in the course of 
|its appearance in parts, Its plan is excellent. 
It presents for every day’s reading a passage 
| from one of the best authors, on some interest- 
jing subject, Every seventh day’s portion is 
from the works of one of our divines, and once 
a week there is a collection of poetry for 
|perusal. Altogether it forms an unique selec- 
| tion from the literature of all ages and coun- 
| tries, made with extremely good taste, and cal- 
|culated to be improving as well as interesting 
| to readers of every class, from the youth to the 
|man, and of both sexes. It is especially 
| adapted for the family circle. Occasionally the 
portion consists of a collection of apothegms. 
We take a few from one of these. 


Rear Courace.—I have read of a bird, which 
hath a face like, and yet will prey upon, a man; 
who, coming to the water to drink, and finding 
there by reflection that he had killed one like him- 
self, pineth away by degrees, and never afterwards 
enjoyeth itself. Such is in some sort the condition 
lof Sir Edward Harwood. This accident, that he 
| had killed one in a private quarrel, put a period to 

his carnal mirth, and was a covering to the eyes all 
|the days of his life. No possible provocations 
|could afterwards tempt him to a duel: and no 
| wonder that one’s conscience loathed that whereof 
jhe had surfeited. He refused all challenges with 
more honour than others accepted them; it being 
well known that he would set his foot as far in the 
|face of his enemy as any man alive.—FUuLLER. 
| Worthies—Lincolnshire. 

| Dr. Kerrte.—Mr. ——, one of the fellows (in 
Mr. Francis Potter’s time), was wont to say that 
Dr. Kettle’s brain was like a hasty pudding, where 
there was memory, judgment, and fancy, all stirred 
together. He had all these faculties in great mea- 





sure, but they were all so jumbled together. If| 


you had to do with him, taking him for a fool, you 
would have found in him great subtility and reach : 
é contra if you treated with him as a wise man, you 
| should have mistaken him for a fool. 


| of mine told me he heard him preach once in St. | 


| Mary’s Church at Oxon. 
| being my turn to preach in this place, I went into 
|my study to prepare myself for my sermon, and I 
| took down a book that had blue strings, and looked 
}in it, and ‘twas sweet St. Bernard. 
| read such a part of it, on such a subject, which 
| hath made me to choose this text ——.”’ 


A neighbour | 


He began thus: ‘* It | 


I chanced to | 


I know | 


they have more wit, and humour, and knowledge of 
life than we had; but the dogs are not so good 
scholars. Sir, in my early days I read very hard. 
It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew 
almost as much at eighteen as I do now. My 
| judgment, to be sure, was not so good ; but I had 
| all the facts. I remember very well, when I was at 
Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, ‘ Young 
man, ply your book diligently now, and acquire a 
stock of knowledge; for when years come unto 
| you, you will find that poring upon books will be 
but an irksome task.’-—JoHNSON, in Boswell. 


And one of the poems by Locan, which 
preceded Worpsworru on the same subject, 
and, as we should surmise, suggested it. 





TO THE CUCKOO, 


Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 
Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 


Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


The school-boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou flyest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 

Oh, could I fly, I’d fly with thee ! 
We'd make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spriog. 








| New Curiosities of Literature and Book of the 
Months. By GrorGe Soang, Esq. B.A. 
London, 1847. 
THERE is no novelty in the design of this 
work, but Mr. Soane has gleaned from very 
miscellaneous readings much that had escaped 
| his predecessor, Le1gH Hunt, in his excellent 
Every-day Book. The months, indeed, are 
only the pretences for stringing together a 
variety of extracts that have little or no con- 
nection with the season or with one another. 
Dropping the title and looking only at the con- 
tents, which is the most favourable aspect in 
|which it can be viewed, it may be said of it 





that it isa laborious, curious, and amusing 
; compilation: but, like all such works, more 
pleasant for occasional reading during an idle 
half hour than for continuous perusal. Of its 
contents we can give buttwo specimens. The 
first is an account of a singular revel of the 
French in the middle ages. 


| not whether this was the only time or no, that he | 


used this following way of conclusion :—‘* But now 

I see it is time for me to shut up my book, for I 
| see the doctor’s men come in wiping of their beards 
from the ale-house.”’ 

As they were reading and circumscribing figures, 
| said he, ‘‘ I will shew you how to inscribe a triangle 
|in a quadrangle. Bring a pig into the quadrangle, 
jand I will set the college dog at him, and he will 
| take the pig by the ear; then come I and take the 
dog by the tail, and the hog by the tail, and so there 
you have a triangle in a quadrangle.”’—AvBREy. 


| ‘ Yourn.—Sir, I love the acquaintance of young 





] | people ; because, in the first place, I don’t like to | 
ind made attractive by the implication therewith of | think myself growing old. In the next place young | 


acquaintances must last longest, if they do last ; 
and then, Sir, young men have more virtue than 
old men; they have more generous sentiments in 
every respect. I love the young dogs of this age: 


THE FEAST OF FOOLS. 

The abbot being elected at the time above-men- 
tioned, Te Deum is sung, and he is borne home on 
the shoulders of his companions ; the place being 
especially adorned for the purpose, and where due 
potations are in readiness. At his entrance all 
arise ; and the wine being drunk, the abbot, or in 
his absence the preecentor, begins a chaunt; the 
| two opposing choruses gradually increasing in loud- 
ness, and trying to outscream the other, with run- 
| ning accompaniments of howling, hissing, laughing, 
mocking, and clapping of hands; at the conclusion 
of which the janitor makes proclamation ex officio : 
‘* De par Mossenhor Labat ¢ sos Cosseliers vos fam 
| assaber que tot homs lo sequa lay on voura anar’ea 
| quosus la pena de talhar lo braye ;”” that is, ‘‘ Mon- 
| signor the Abbot and his Councillors give you to 
| know that all men must follow him wheresoever he 
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goes, on pain of having their breeches cut off.’’ 
Hereupon the abbot and the rest rush out of the 
house, and parade the city; the former being 
saluted by all who meet him in his progress. This 
lasts till the eve of the Nativity ; and during the 


whole time the abbot wears a costume suitable to 
From other authors we 


the part he is playing. 
learn that the excesses went far beyond what is here 
related by Ducange. According to such accounts, 
some of the characters were masked, or had their 
faces bedaubed with paint, either grotesquely or so 
hideously as to excite terror. In this state they 
danced into the choir, singing obscene songs; and 
the deacons and subdeacons took a pleasure in eat- 
ing puddings and sausages upon the altar, under 
the nose of the officiating priest ; they played too 
at cards and dice before his face, and placed frag- 
ments of old shoes in the holy water, that he might 
be annoyed. Mass being over, they ran and jumped 
and danced about the church, stripping themselves 
naked, and performing every sort of indecency ; 
and afterwards, by way of varying their amuse- 
ments, paraded the city in carts filled with filth, 
which they flung at the crowds about them, From 
time to time these savoury vehicles would stop, to 
give them an opportunity of exhibiting themselves 
in lascivious pantomime, accompanied by songs 
that were not a jot more decent. What they were, 
cannot be better indicated than by the fact that 
none but the most licentious of the laity could be 
found to join in them as actors, however much they 
might enjoy the show as lookers-on; and it gives 
us a curious insight into the policy of the priest- 
hood, that they could thus allow the worst of the 
rabble to play the part of fools in the costume of 
monks and nuns. 

The other describes a heathen festival : — 

NEW YEAR’S DAY IN ANCIENT ROME. 

On the day before the calends, the whole city was 
in a fever of expectation; and as the evening ad- 
vanced a jubilee prevailed among all classes, the 
Forum being crowded with people. Presents, too, 
of all kinds might be seen passing to and fro in 
every quarter of the city; some for ornament, and 
others for the table ; some from the rich to the poor, 
and others from the poor to the rich ; some amongst 
the wealthy classes, and others, in like manner, 
among those who had little to give, but who loved 
the old custom too well to let it pass by unho- 
noured. But this merry-making by day would 
seem to have been little more than a prologue, 
though a very jovial one, to the revel that followed 
sunset. Deep in the night all was song and dance, 
laugh and jest, both in the streets and at home; 
no one thought of sleeping ; or, if any drowsy folks 
were so inclined to offend against the laws of good 
fellowship, they were quickly taught that the liberty 
of rest and quiet was the only liberty not allowed 
at such a season. The obstreperous revellers would 
knock long and loudly at their doors ; and the more 
angry they were, the greater was the delight of 
their tormentors, as well as of the casual passers-by, 
who thought the joke much too good to be inter- 
rupted. Itis probable that these previous or in- 
troductory festivities were not capable of much aug- 
mentation ; yet, still it was with daybreak that the 
real business of the season may be said to have com- 
menced. The columns and porches of the houses 
were wreathed with laurel or other green branches ; 
and troops of gaycompanions might be seen, clad, for 
the most part, in purple, and bearing small torches, 
who accompanied with acclamations some rich man 
on horseback to the shrines and temples. Servants 
followed and scattered gold amongst the people ; so 
that a constant scramble was kept up, to the great 
amusement of all parties. Having performed the 
usual sacrifices to the gods, they then went round 
to the magistrates, and bestowed New Year’s gifts 
upon their servants. But this was all done openly; 
the money passing through the hands of those in 
office to their subordinates, and the former kissing 
the person to whom he presented the intended gift. 
Others imitated this example; gold flowed about 
freely on all sides; and the revelry, in consequence, 
soon reached its height, for at a time like this there 
were few hoarders amongst any class. So ended 
the first day. 


| 


Select Writings of Robert Chambers. Vol. VII. | soil, and their cry for emancipation has been un- 


Edinburgh : Chambers and Co. 
Tuts completes the series of Mr. R. CHAmBERS’sS 
Miscellaneous Works, and certainly a more varied 
production of one mind is scarcely to be found in 
the whole range of our literature. This volume 
contains ‘‘The Popular Rhymes of Scotland,”’ | 
which the author appears to have made his parti- | 
cular study. The collection is extensive, and his 
comments upon the quaint and curious verses are 
always acute and often learned. 
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Bird Miscellanies, illustrative of the Habits and | 
Faculties of Birds. By James Rennie. In| 
1 vol. London, 1847. Cox. 
Tuis forms the 24th and 25th of ‘* Knieur’s 
Monthly Volumes.”’ It must be sufficiently fami- 
liar to all of our readers who love Natural History, 
for it appeared in the ‘‘ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.’’ And by all who read it there, it will 
not fail to be recommended to those who have grown 
into readers since their enjoyment of it. We 
know not a more attractive book, nor a more 
wholesome one, nor a more instructive one. It 
should find a place in every school library. It 
should be read aloud by the fire-side. It should 
be carried into the country in summer time and | 
perused amid the haunts of the lovely creatures 
whose works and ways it describes. It is profusely 
illustrated by engravings of great beauty. 


} 
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History of Mexico, her Civil Wars, and Colonial | 
Revolutionary Annals, from the period of the | 
Spanish Conquest, 1520, to the present time, 
1847. By Paitie Youne, M.D. Cincinnati: 
J. A. and U. P. James. * | 

Tue history of Mexico, from the period of the) 

landing of Cortez, at Vera Cruz, on Good Friday, 

1519, to the present time, has been little beside a 

series of war and bloodshed, of intestine, commo- 

tion, massacre, and oppression. Ignorant and 
fickle, the blind and down-crushed Aztec, as well | 
as the priest-ridden and luxurious Creole, and the 
bigoted Spaniard, have each and all combined, now 
to elevate some brilliant and crafty favourite, and 
anon sick of their idol, or outraged at his enor- 
mities, have dragged him from power to pay with 
his life the penalty of popular approval. In read- 
ing the history of this blood-steeped land, the won- 
der grows upon the reader how it is possible for any 
people to survive such prodigal waste of life. No 
sooner is an insurrection quelled in one district at 
the expense, it would seem, of its best population, 
than another out-break is followed by the same ter- 
rible results; and plain and mountain-hold send 
forth their myriads again and again to perish in the 
cause ef some aspiring leader, who raises some 
popular battle-cry to fire the enthusiasm of the 
masses, who gain nothing in return but a grave, 
in which the dreams of the ambitious, and the hopes 
of the patriot, are each alike hushed to slumber. 

Whatever may be the hereafter fate of this mise- 
rable country, miserable from the ignorance of its 
people, and the selfishness of its rulers, the con- 
viction is forced upon us, that they are as yet unfit 
to be intrusted with the government of their own | 
affairs. The sufferings of the masses are too ter- | 
rible for human contemplation ; the craft and in- 
tolerance of the clergy, who swarm its fine cities, 
and drain its wealth, create a foundation for debase- 
ment enough to drag down any nation ; while the 
undeniably great men of the country lack that| 
singleness of purpose and enlightened view of legis- 
lation which alone can insure unity of measures and | 
stability of operations. We see nothing for un-| 
happy Mexico but national annihilation, unless in- 
deed the genius of Santa Anna should be able to 
work out its redemption. 

From the time of Correz to the present, the 
refined Aztecs have been treated as serfs of the 
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| thise with the destinies of nations. 


J . . 
absorbed into one great unity. 


heeded, till now the stillness of apathy has hushed 
an appeal which awakened no response save in the 
breast of Las Casas, whose single efforts were 
Only able to mitigate for a season the extremity of 
their sufferings. Immigration poured in upon 
them, races commingled, the foreign viceroy and the 
native born Creole each placed his foot upon the 
neck of the poor Indian till his spirit was crushed 
to his condition. Surely, surely, nations as well 
as individuals must abide their day of retribution ! 
Blest with a climate the most varied and delight- 
ful in the world; witha soil yielding its wealth 


| almost spontaneously, the great curse of the land 


has been the glittering metal which has made her 
mountain streams to shame the Pactolus of the 
ancients, and her shrubs and unrivalled blossoms to 
tangle their roots amid sands of gold and globules 
of silver. To secure this, her simple and refined 
aborigines have been degraded and trampled upon, 
and her viceroys become false to their trust as 
standing in God’s stead over a people—the lust of 
this has piled the worth of Empires upon the altars 
of prayer, and filled monasteries with a bloated 
priesthood, who paralyse the best energies of ruler 
and ruled. We see no remedy for these evils, ex- 


| cept in a total change of government, amounting 


to a denationality; a change hazardous to those 
who produce it, and saddening to all who sympa- 
It is not Ame- 
rica alone which is guilty of this encroaching policy, 


| it is the voice of the age—perhaps of all ages—it 


is the fate of smaller States to be swallowed by 
their colossal neighbours, till these, distended by 
unwieldiness, stagger and fall to pieces once more, 
and the ‘‘ little ones,”’ the incipients of empire, re- 
appear, to be again in the process of time re- 
Our author says : 
Of the fifty viceroys who governed Mexico, but one 
was an American. In pursuance of her policy of ren- 
dering her colonies dependent upon herself alone, 


| Spain absolutely prohibited all intercourse between 


them and other countries. By an ordinance of 1692, 
Charles II. made it a capital offence for a foreigner 
to enter the Spanish possessions without a royal per- 
mit; even Spaniards were excluded, under severe 


| penalties of fines and confiscation, from intruding, 


unless by special license. By the same ordinance, 
vessels putting into their ports in distress, were 
seized as lawful prizes; condemned (in defiance of 
the usages of civilised nations) to be confiscated, and 
the crews imprisoned. The inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent provinces were interdicted from holding inter- 
course with each other, and the commodities of one 
were never exposed for sale in the adajcent colonies. 
Commerce and trade were restricted in every move- 


| ment by the oppressive duties and taxes levied by the 


government. Nothing was bought, sold, or ex- 
changed, without being subject to a duty, called the 


| Alcavala, which varied from fourteen to six per cent. ; 
| it was a tax upon the vendor, a forfeit paid for dis- 


posing of an article to be used for the benefit of 
another. Its operation was most injurious, as it was 
a direct imposition upon the productions of the coun- 
try, not governed by the wealth of the consumer. 
The Alcavala was of Moorish origin, and had been 
introduced into Spain as early as the middle of the 
fourteenth century by Alphonso XI. Every avenue 
to justice was closed to the poorer classes; none but 
the wealthy were able to conduct a suit at law toa 
successful issue, through the interminable and com- 
plicated forms of the courts ; equity, under these cir- 
cumstances, was out of the question, as the laws were 
framed to benefit the few Spanish adventurers, rather 
than the mass of the nation. Political offences were 
punished with a severity unknown in other countries; 
the unfortunate object of mere suspicion being treated 
with the same rigour as those guilty of the most re- 
volting crimes. The torture was frequently resorted 
to, in order to extort from the unhappy prisoner a 
confession of real or supposed crimes against the 
state. Imprisonment for life was a comparatively 
slight punishment; and when once incarcerated in 
the gloomy dungeons of San Juan de Ulloa, or the 
Inquisition, the miserable captive pined in solitude, 
until death released him, forgotten by his contem- 
poraries, or remembered as one long since de- 
parted. If the offender sought redress from the 
Council of the Indies, years elapsed before a de- 
finite answer was returned to his petition, or an 
effort made to repair the injury inflitced by the unjust 
decrees of the colonial courts. The whole system 
of government was one act of unparalleled outrage 
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against the rights of humanity. The tyranny of the | ment, may be ascribed the docility of the Mexicans | entered Guanajuato in triumph, and determined to 


viceroy and royal audiences was closely imitated by 
the inferior officers, as is usually the case, the higher 
functionaries lording it over those beneath them. 
The Indian Alcalde was as despotic as the represen- 
tative of the king, andinspired as much dread among 
the naked slaves over whom he ruled with an iron 
hand. Liying among themselves, apart from the 
white population, whom they looked upon as their 


| under the tyrannical Spanish rule. Among the village | signalise his victories by an act which would for ever 
| Curas were occasionally to be encountered men of | render his name terrible throughout the land. Pre- 
| superior talents and indomitable energy,which required | tending to suspect the inhabitants of the unfortunate 
| but an exciting cause for their development. From | city of having espoused the cause of the rebels, he 


| the ranks of the inferior priesthood sprang the cham- 
| pions of Mexican liberty, men who had passed the 
|greater part of their lives in ministering to the 
| spiritual wants of a few naked Indians in some 


natural foes ; the descendants of the once powerful | wretched pueblo. Suddenly stepping forth from 
Aztec continued to cherish the vindictive feelings in- their obscurity, and grasping the sword, they led 
herited from his ancestors, and sighed for the ancient | armies to the field; and had their intelligence been 
glory of his race, as he walked in melancholy silence | equal to their talents, victory would doubtless have 
among the gigantic ruins of pyramid and temples, | crowned thcir efforts in the cause of human emanci- 
consecrated to the religion of his fathers. The Mex-! pation. The names of Hidalgo, Morelos, and Mata- 
ican hierarchy during the Spanish domination was | moras, are indissolubly identified with the early 
probably the most opulent and splendid in the world ; | struggles of the patriots, and their exploits are yet 


ordered his troops to drive the people into the great 
square ; where, in obedience to his commands, four- 
teen thousand persons—men, women, and children— 
were butchered in cold blood. Their throats were 
cut; and their mutilated remains were piled in great 
heaps in the plaza. The inhuman Calleja boasted ia 
his despatches to the government, that he had ‘‘ effec- 
tually purged the city of its rebellious population ;’’ 
offering as an apology for the mode of sacrifice, the 
‘* scarcity of powder and ball!’’ From Guanajuato, 
the Spanish leader followed the enemy in his retreat 
towards Guadalaxara, putting every one whom he 


the enthusiastic missioneros who had followed the 
conquerors from motives of disinterested piety, were 
soon succeeded by a swarm of monks, friars, in- 
quisitors, and their familiars, who crossed the sea in 
pursuit of the objects of their own ambition, rathe: 


than to do the holy cause they had enlisted in, the | 


service expected of them. 


The Mexican hierarchy cons!sted of the Archbishop | 
of Mexico, the Bishops of Puebla, Oaxaca, Valla- | 


| remembered in the cordilleras of Mexico. 


| In the meanwhile, nations moved onward in 
| their great struggles to hold fast to the elements 
of freedom, or to tear the gyves from their 
limbs; Mexico shared the reflex of foreign dis- 
| sensions, while she gained nothing by her throes. 
Her wealth found other channels, and her only 


changes were from one cruel oppressor to the des- 
and Sonora, whose united revenues amounicd to one potism of a successor. The Colonies of North 
hundred and forty-five thousand pounds sterling. America had thrown off the yoke of British bond- 
The archbishop received of the above twenty-seven | ag¢; France had rushed from one scene of carnage 
thousand pounds. The whole number of priests, | to another, till she willingly stayed her ensanguined 
monks, and friars, was about ten thousand. In| career in the strong grasp of a NAPOLEON. Mexico, 
the capital there were thirty-eight convents, | blinded as she had been kept, scarcely heard of 
containing three thousand three hundred indivi-| these things, but the chain had sunk so deeply into 
— eg are houses were founded in every! the flesh, that she, even she, was roused to resist- 
neni pose porgey-t Syne Year worvibnapndeangubir nee, ance, and HipAxGo, a poor curate of Dolores, 
quest, and at a later period missions were established |“. te met at alee Casti Say Te 
upon the remotest frontiers of the Viceroyalty, for | T4!S¢ ay + seneen-d oe 
the purpose of bringing the savage tribes beneath the | priestly robes, he appeared as a Spanish champion, 
Spanish sway. The clergy were generally natives of | ready to resist the oppressions of the viceroy. The 
the parent state, and devoted to the interests of the | poor, disheartened Aztecs, and the oppressed of 
king, the church, andthe Inquisition; seldom learned | every class, flocked to his standard as to a deliver- 
or gifted with superior talents, they passed their lives | ance. Victory follows in his path and his army 


| 


pe criminal indulgence, or in ag Rey ih of yo | augments daily, while the viceroy is hardly able to 
uxurious repose, s iting jee 3 7 : 
S repose, so inviting to the indolent in the| raise three thousand troops to oppose the myriads 

sunny climes of the far south. The ecclesiastics had | ; At lenoth t : es “ane 

lat : we. Of Hipareo. At length the two armies met, and 
not refused to become the proprietors of immense es- | S saad : > 
tates under the ancient system, and although indi- | the following description will shew how little was 
vidually under a vow of poverty, they managed col- | to be expected from masses of defenceless men, who 
| ectively to absorb some of the most valuable property | had little besides numerical power to oppose or- 
in the dependencies ; 


dolid, Yucatan, Guadalaxara, Durang», Monterey, 


upon which they too often lived, | ganized discipline. The battle was fought at 
forgetful of their duties and their God. | Alculco, the army of the viceroy being commanded 
| by CaLiesa, while H1paxeo himself, aided by his 


Thus while the denunciations LUTHER } : 
- tile the denunciations of LurHen were compatriot, ALLENDE, led on the rebel host. 


shaking Europe to its foundations, here in the new | 
world, the policy of the Papal See was riveting fet-| The Indians began the fight by charging en masse 
ters which neither the progress of time nor the} upon the columns of the enemy; they precipitated 
dnwencr., eleven here, in the mist ofall this| Spaniards ad at Art drove them backwards: bu 
dissever. et even here, in the midst of all this | SP eon die oe ON . 3 
combined power to oppress, sprang forth the first | the latter, though few in number, were formidable 
sroans of political freedom from their discipline, and soon regained their lost 
B j pools The battle raged with singular fury. The 
There was one portion of the clergy, however, who | Mexicans, ignorant of, or despising the effects of the 
— reed hay geo aol ea ag " een or | =, gee pret veorngd the — — 
ated wealth in the name of religion, to be lavished | of the guns, and placing their sombreros before them, 
in frivolous amusements or the gratification of sen- | endeavoured to prevent their explosion. Unprovided 
sual appetites. This class was the Curas, or village | with fire-arms and destitute of that confidence in the 
priests, who, contented with their moderate income support of their fellow-soldiers, which is the result 
derived from their parishes, which seldom exceeeded of a high state of discipline, the insurgents soon dis- 
one or two hundred dollars per annum, lived in ob-| covered that they were unequal to the small but 
— —— 7 humble ago — » — son spn a — opposed a In = their 
charge. As the office was the lowest in the church, | rude and disorderly masses threw themselves upon 
and offered no inducement to those who aspired |the Spanish columns, and with their clubs endea- 
to rank or opulence, the Curas were usually na-} voured to drive them back. At each successive dis- 
tives of the country; either Creoles or persons | charge of the fatal cannon, hundreds fell bleeding to 
of mixed blood, whose natural dispositions, or the | the earth, who cumbered the ground and impeded the 
pan of “— —— ~~ oe » the ped | = po reer peng Ba length the firmness 
calling. estitute of learning themselves, they | ofthe royalists began to make an impression upon 
were incapable of improving the minds of their| the minds of their foes, who, despairing of victory. | 


flocks, but contented with their position, led an easy, 
tranquil life, performing their daily round of sacred 
duties. From their situation, this portion of the 
priesthood were brought into direct communication 
with the most oppressed and degraded part of the 
population, the descendants of the ancient inhabit- 
ants, or those of mixed blood, who laboured upon the 
estates, or in the mines of the nobility. Theinterest 
of the curates became indentified with those of their 


wavered for an instant, and then throwing down their | 
arms, fied in terror from the field. The work of | 
death now commenced in earnest; the flying Mexi- | 
cans were pursued and cut down by thousands. No 
mercy was given or asked! The slaughter continued | 
| while a rebel remained on the scene of the bloody 
} encounter, nor was the vindictive fury of the Spa- 
niards appeased, until they had immolated ten | 


suspected to deatb. Hidalgo and Allende, accompa- 
nied by their principal officers, took the road towards 
the eastern internal provinces, with the intention of 
crossing the Rio Grande, and there reorganising the 
scattered army. They were closely pursued by Cal- 
leja, and a body of troops stationed at Altamira; the 
commandant of the western internal provinces also 
sending a party against them under Colonel Ochoa. 
Thus beset upon all sides, the rebel chiefs might 
nevertheless have escaped, had not one of their num- 
ber betrayed them. The fugitives had reached Acatita 
de Bajan, near Saltillo, when Captain Bustamente, 
an officer of Hidalgo’s staff, delivered them into the 
hands of the enemy. On the 2ist of March they 
were surrounded ; and, after an obstinate resistance, 
during which fifty of their companions were slain, the 
party were captured and taken to Chihuahua, and 
confined in the Jesuits’ college of that city. They 
remained in prison for some months; were finally 
tried for treason and heresy, and condemned to suffer 
| death. Don Ignacio Allende, the second officer in 
| the rebel forces, was executed on the 20th of June, in 
the court-yard of the college. Hidalgo, after having 
been degraded from the priesthood, was put to death 
}on the 27th of July, 1811; supplicating heaven, in 
his last moments, to aid his countrymen in their 
| struggle for independence. Such was the catastrophe 
|of the brief but eventful career of the curate of Do- 
| lores,—a man who possessed both virtue and ability, 
| but lacking the essentials that make up the character 
| of a successful commander. He wanted firmness, 
| judgment, and presence of mind; without which no 
one ever controlled the tumultuous elements of a 
revolution. 








Thus perished the first of the Mexican patriots— 
he was followed by Rayon, More tos, and others of 
less celebrity ; for of patriotism as well as religion 
it may-be said the biood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church. In 1812 we find the first mingling 
of Anglo-Saxon or American adventure with the 
affairs of Mexico. Our people, unable to find re- 
pose after the struggles of three wars, were sending 
off restless and adventurous spirits whenever the 
prospect of gain or the love of adventure offered an 
inducement ; and accordingly, as early as the above 
mentioned date, we find Lieut. MAGEr, and other 
followers, erecting a standard for freedom on Trinity 
river, Texas, where he was soon joined by malcontents 
of the Mexican government. MaGer died soon 
after, and little of consequence resulted from the 
enterprise. 

The cause of the patriots continued to smoulder 
with various degrees of urgency up to 1817. 
Vicroria had been compelled to seek an asylum 
amongst the extinct volcanoes of the country, still 
| guarding the embers of freedom—Moretos had 
been cruelly put to death, and now one of the most 
illustrious of the Mexican patriots appears upon 
the stage. 





Xavier Mina was born in the year 1789, near Mon- 
real, in the province of Navarre. He was the eldest 
son of a noble and wealthy family, and a nephew of 
the famous Epoz y Mina. He was sent at an early 
age to Saragossa, in Arragon, to complete his studies. 


| While a student there, the French army entered Spain, 


and Joseph Bonaparte was placed upon the throne. 


thousand of their brave but reckless adversaries. | Forsaking his studies, Mina joined the Spanish army 





charge, and they were looked up to with feelings of | Hidalgo retreated in confusion to Guanajuato, but | 
veneration and esteem. If they were maltreated by the | being pursued by Calleja, he continued his flight to | 
Justicia or the Alcalde, the serfs fled to the Cura for | Guadalaxara, leaving his lieutenant Don Ignacio | 
protection, and submitted their difficulties to his | Allende, with a division of his army, to defend the 


consideration, sure of finding a friend in |the holy | pass of Marfil which commanded the entrance to the | 


of the north as a volunteer, and was engaged in several 
actions. 


After the battle of Belchite, and the defeat of the 
Spaniards, Mina, with a few followers, retired into 
Navarre, and adopting the mode of warfare practised 


father. The power exercised by these humble church- | former city. | 


men over the passions and minds of the lower 
classes was tremendous, and exceeded that of the 
Viceroy, or the other orders of the clergy ; and to 
their influence, rather than to the power of the govern- 


Allende was attacked by the Spanish leader soon | by his relative, Epoz, he soon became a formidable 
afterwards ; and, notwithstanding his gallant resist- | guerilla chief. At one time he captured seven hundred 
ance, he was driven from his position, and compelled | of the enemy, together with a large amount of money 
to retire, with loss, upon the main body. Calleja| and military stores, destined for the French army. 
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The force under his command was at no period very 
great; yet from his knowledge of the province to 
which he confined his operations, he was enabled to 
elude the vigilance of his pursuers, and to worst them 
upon all occasions. Brave, generous, and humane, 
Mina was distinguished as much by the gentleness 
which characterised his conduct as by the chivalrous 
nature of his exploits. He was entirely free from 
that ferocity and blood-thirsty spirit of revenge, which 
was so rife among the Spanish guerillas. The Junta 
of Seville, as some reward for his great services, gave 
him a colonel’s commission, and soon after appointed 
him commander-general of Navarre. The Supreme 
Junta of Arragon subsequently created Mina com- 
mandant-general of Upper Arragon. 

In the winter of 1810-11, Mina was ordered to 
destroy an extensive foundry, situated in the vicinity 
of Pampeluna. While passing through a defile of 
the mountains, he suddenly found himself between 
two strong parties of the French, who had entered 
either extremity of the pass, and thus cut off his ad- 
vance or retreat. Determined to force his way through 
every obstacle, Mina fought desperately, until over- 
come by superior numbers, his party was obliged to 
yield to the fortune of war, and surrender. Mina 
himself fell, wounded and a prisoner, into the hands 
of the French. He was taken to Paris, and afterwards 
confined in the castle of Vincennes, by order of Napo- 
leon. He remained in durance until the allied armies 
entered France, when he was liberated, upon the ab- 
dication of the emperor. He retired to England, 
where he formed the resolution of aiding the patriots 
of Mexico in freeing themselves from the tyranny of 
Spain. Procuring a vessel, which he loaded with 
arms and munitions of war, Mina sailed from Eng- 
land in May 1816, accompanied by several Spanish 
and Italian officers. Arriving safely at Baltimore, 
he made a considerable addition to his military stores. 
He purchased a brig which was capable of being con- 
verted into a vessel of war, and procured cannon, 
clothing, and necessaries for his troops. On the 21st 
of September, 1816, the expedition sailed from Bal- 
timore. It consisted of two fast-siling vessels, on 


board of which were two hundred infantry, and a/| 


company of artillery, most of whom were Americans. 
Touching at St. Domingo, the adventurers were re- 


ceived hospitably by President Petion, who assisted | 
them in repairing their ships, which had been injured | 


inastorm. This delayed their voyage, and they did 
not reach Galveston Island, the place of their desti- 
nation, until 24th of November. 

As Mina was preparing to march towards the south, 
Colonel Perry announced his determination to leave 
the camp and return to the States, considering their 
force too weak to achieve any great object. During 
the absence of Mina from the camp, Perry addressed 
his men upon the dangerous character of the enter- 
prise they had embarked in, and persuaded fifty of 
their number to desert with him. Leaving Soto la 
Marina, they marched along the sea-shore in the 
direction of Matagorda Bay, where they intended to 
procure boats to convey them to the frontiers of 
Louisiana. They began their disastrous retreat in 
the latter part of May, when the heat of the sun 
is very great, and water extremely scarce. The suf- 


ferings of the party were aggravated by the enemy, | 


whose troops hung upon their rear, and attacked 
them upon every favourable opportunity during the 
march. The adventurers had already begun to 


congratulate themselves in having arrived in the | authenticated, will then be widely distributed | 
’| through the post, as well as through the | 


vicinity of their destination, when, in an evil moment 
their leader resolved to attempt the capture of a for 
tress garrisoned by a small body of the enemy. Perry 
accordingly summoned the place to surrender. While 
the astonished commandant was deliberating upon 
this unlooked for demand, a party of two hundred 
royalist cavalry appeared upon the plain. Their ap- 
proach changed the aspect of the day, and reversed 
the relative position of the belligerents. The Ame- 
ricans, forming into line of battle, received the charge 
of the lancers with a volley, which checked their 
career, and which would have doubtless terminated 
the contest, had not the garrison of the fort sallied 
out and attacked them in the rear. Surrounded upon 
all sides by an overwhelming force, there was no al- 
ternative but to fight to the last extremity ; and gal- 
lantly did these desperate men sustain their reputa- 
tion ; they poured a deadly shower of balls into the 
ranks of the enemy every moment, beating off the 
cavalry, and forcing the infantry to retire before their 
muderous discharge. Great numbers of both parties 
had fallen; yet hopeful of victory, they fought on. 
Again and again did the lancers charge upon the 
now diminished line, and aided by the garrison in the 
rear, endeavoured to break through the slender, but 
compact wall of heroes. Blackened with smoke and 


powder, their garments rent by the enemy’s shot, 


voted themselves to death. The sun had disappearec 





ing thick upon the plain—a few miserable being 


| alone remained, whose exhausted efforts no longer | 


| served to check the charge of the foe. As the dark- 


|ness deepened, a single individual still waved his 
| sword in defiance; it was the leader of the Ameri- | 
|cans, who, disdaining to yield, fell, Roman-like, by | 


his own hand ! 
To be continued.) 





DECORATIVE ART. 


DECORATIVE ART-UNION. 
Tue last week has, it will be seen, pro- 





subscribers, which can now boast of more than 
| one hundred names. Amid our other avoca- 
|tions, it is impossible to proceed faster with 
{the work of organisation, but we have not 
‘been idle. The prospectus has been sent to 
|all the newspapers in the United Kingdom, 
with a request that the editors will aid an 
undertaking so truly national, by making it 
|known, and the influence of their recom- 
mendations. From many have been received 
| the most friendly assurances that they will do 
all that in them lies to forward the work, and 
| we purpose to publish, from time to time, such 
| notices as they may bestow upon it. A con- 
| siderable addition has also been made to the 
|list of agents, and prospectuses are being 
| printed with their names attached, and which 
| will be forwarded to them in a day or two. 
|The great utility of the plan of provisional 
| members of the Council is shewn in a striking 
manner by the results of the single appoint- 
|ment already made. A very considerable part 
lof the list subscribed is due to the single ex- 
ertions of Mr. EALES Wuirte, in Wett 
| Somerset. 
| getic representative of the Society in each great 


| town, and each division of a county, and each | 
could obtain as many subscribers as Mr. | 
| Wuire has done, the work would be accom- | 


| plished, and the Society firmly established. 
| We need assistance in Edinburgh, Dublin, 


| Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, | 


| Bath, Bristol, York, &c. &c. 
| help us to it? 

As soon as there is a small addition to the 
| list of subscribers, we purpose to print pros- 
|pectuses with their names attached, for so 
| many persons are induced by what others do, 
|and will not move until somebody leads the 
way, that we look with great hope upon the 
results of the confidence that would thereby 
| be given, and the prospectuses so, as it were, 


Can any reader 


| agents. 
| We present the list of new subscribers re- 
| ceived since our last publication, and also the 
| list of agents complete, as they stand at 
|the present time, that readers, seeing where 
they are wanting, may help us to supply the 
deficiency. 





and bleeding from a thousand wounds, the adven- 


No. 79. Smythe, Capt. D. Maidstone. 

80. Buller, John, Bally Carron, Tipperary. 

81. Cox, Chas. J. 10, South Bank, Regent’s- 
park. 

82. Imrie, Miss, 16, Saville-row. 

83. Imrie, Miss C. ditto. 

84, 85. Turnbull, Mrs. 

86. Cleaver, Wm. 17, Clayton-square, Liver- 
pool-road, Islington. 

87, 88. Close, Anthony, 5, Vaughan Parade, 
Torquay. 

89. Johnson, John, Great George-street, Bath. 

90. Goodwyn, C. Howley-road, Kentish-town. 

91. Brue, J. Stockwell. 

92, Chubb, John, 5, Edith-villas, North-end, 
Fulham. 

93. Hardy, Chas. Odsall-house, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, 





turers continued the struggle like men who had de- 


in the west, and the shadows of night were gather- 
5 


duced a considerable accession to the list of } 


If we could find one such ener- | 


Chilcott, J. V. Leominster. 

. Robinson, G. T. ditto. 

5. Ochterlony, Lady, Monckton-villa, 
Taunton. 

. Manson, S. M. 3, Berners-street. 

. Harrison, Wm. Portsmouth. 

. Harrison, Joseph, ditto. 

. Smith, Edward, Britannia Printing-office, 


| 94. 
1 } 
near 


= the 
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Droitwich. 

101. White, Henry H. 9, Richmond-grove, Is- 
lington. 

102, 103. Mapleson, John, 19, Golden-square. 

104. Cotton, R. W. Barnstaple. 

105. Fry, Edmund, 17, Union-street, Plymouth. 

106. Beadon, Capt. Geo. R.N. Taunton. 

107. Leat, Wm. 3, William-street, Regent’s- 
park. 

108. Swallow, William, 10, Robert-street, Bed- 
ford-row. 

109. Davis, Samuel, 4, Thanet-place. 


| 


The following is the List of 
AGENTS. 


CHESHIRE. 
Droitwich—Mr. Edward Smith, Britannia Printing 
Office. 


DEVONSHIRE. a 
Plymouth—Mr. Edmund Fry, bookseller, 17, Union- 
street. 
Torquay—Mr. Edward Croydon, Fancy Repository. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Gloucester—Mr. W. T. Mansell. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Leominster—Mr. J. V. Chilcott. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Burnley—Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe. 
NORFOLK. 
Lynn—Messrs. Thew and Sons, Advertiser Office. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Belper—Mr. Edward Lowe. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr. Walter S. Pringle, Book- 
seller, 3, Collingwood-street. 





SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Bridgwater—Mr. S. West, bookseller. 
| Chard—Mr. James Nowlan, stationer. 
| Crewkerne and Martock—Mr. Makeig, bookseller. 
Milverton—Mr. Babbage. 
Minehead—Mr. George Willi 
Taunton—Mr. F. May, bookseller. 


Yeovel, Iichester, &c.—Mr. Custard, priater. 
Weston-super-Mare—Mr. Joseph Whereat, book- 
seller. 


Wellington—Mr. Corner, bookseller. 
Wiveliscombe—Mr. Davy, bookseller. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Chippenham—Mr. Thomas Alexander, bookseller. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Pershore—Mr. Thomas E. Watts. 


} 





ART, 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Mr. Richardson, the sculptor, is engaged on two 
marble monuments ordered by the officers of the 
16th lancers and the 31st regiment of foot, to com- 
memorate—in the nave of Canterbury Cathedral— 
those of their brethren who fell in the recent actions 
on the Sutlej. In the process of cleansing St. 
| Peter’s Church, Chester, some beautiful remains of 
| fresco-work have been discovered. They are on 

the surface of one of the pillars near the southern 
door, against which is now placed the font, and on 
which is an ancient niche, that was appropriated 
probably to a figure of the Saviour, and the holy 
water. The fresco-work has surrounded the niche. 
+The grooves in the pillar are painted vermilion, 
|and the subjects are faintly defined. That on the 
| right of the font is evidently the blessed Annuncia- 
| tion, as the shepherds, sheep, and the angel are in 
| tolerable preservation. On the left is a city, and 
above an angel, the subject only conjectural. The 
| Rev. Mr. Ford, who has paid great attention to 
the repairs and cleansing of the church, purposes 
| restoring them as near as may be practicable. 
| At the meeting of the British Archeological Asso- 
| ciation on Friday evening, it was announced that 
Mr. F. Baigent, one of the members, had brought 
to light from beneath the whitewash on the eastern 
| wall of Silksteade’s Chapel, in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, a well-executed group of figures representing 
| the Saviour calling to him St. Peter on the sea. 
| The face of the Saviour has been at some former 
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period intentionally chipped out, but the other 
portions of the painting are pretty perfect, and 
exhibit in parts considerable artistic skill, par- 
ticularly in the drapery. The group is sur- 
mounted by an elegant canopy, from which Mr. 
Baigent has not yet removed the whitewash.—— 
The alto relievo of the Death of Nelson, intended 
for the front panel of the Nelson Monument, is 
now on view at the studio of the artist, Mr. 
Carew. The scene is taken from Southey’s history, 
and represents the exact moment when Captain 
Hardy, turning round, suddenly perceives his com- 
mander being carried to the cock-pit. Captain 
Hardy is thus the principal figure, and his strong 
form presents a marked contrast to the dying figure 
of Nelson, who is carried by two or three marines. 
Nelson and Hardy are the only two portraits in the 
work, but the artist has given prominence and indi- 
viduality to other figures. A half-naked sailor at a 
gun, who for a moment forgets his occupation, ab- 
sorbed by the melancholy spectacle suddenly pre- 
sented to him, while the men close to him are ex- 
clusively busied with the rigging, is well conceived 
and effectively placed. Another striking figure is 
that of a black man witha gun, which he is about 
to fire at the French vessel. In composing the 
work, the artist has succeeded in obtaining variety, 
and has at the same time felicitously avoided that 
confusion which is too often found in the repre- 
sentation of battle-subjects. After the present 
week preparations for casting the work in bronze 
will commence. Mr. Leslie has been elected by 
the Royal Academy Professor of Painting, in the 
room of the late Mr. Howard. The duties consist 
chiefly in delivering six lectures in the course of the 
season. Mr. Howard read such acourse, annually, 
till the last year of his life, when Mr. Unwins per- 
formed his task for him. Mr. Unwins now holds 
the office of Keeper of her Majesty’s pictures, and 
of Keeper of the National Gallery, &c. Mr. 
J. P. Kuight was at the same time elected Secretary, 
also in the room of Mr. Howard. Mr. Eastlake 
retains his appointment as Secretary to the Com- 
mission on the Fine Arts. 





—~—- 


Royat AcADEMY.—Professor GREEN on Mon- 
day last delivered his fourth lecture on anatomy, 
directing his attention to the muscles of the lower 
limbs. The sartorius or tailor’s muscle arises 
from the anterior superior spinous process of the 
os ileum, extending obliquely across the thigh, and 
inserted into the inner side of the tibia; in action 
it bends the leg upon the thigh, rolling it outwards, 
hence called the tailor’s muscle. The rectus femoris 
arises by two tendons from the inferior anterior 
spinous process of the os ileum, running down over 
the anterior part of the thigh, and inserted in the 
upper point of the patella or knee-cap, terminating 
in the strong ligament which connects that bone to 
the tibia or principal bone of the leg, its chief uses 
being to extend the leg and thigh, and to straighten 
the leg. The vastus internus, the vastus externus, 
and the crureus, three muscles inserted a little 
above the patella, and arising from the trochanters 
major and minor of the femur or thigh-bone; in 
action co-operating in bringing the thigh forward 
upon the leg, the vastus externus forming the 
fleshy mass on the outside of the thigh, the vastus 
internus the smaller mass on the inside, both being 
finely marked in the Hercules Farnese. In illus- 
tration of the power of the muscles of the thigh, 
the Professor related the recorded fact that Lro- 
NARDO DA VINCI could, by compression, stop a 


horse at his fiercest speed, by depriving it of | 


breath. The gastrocnemius, originating in the 
upper and internal condyle of the femur, and from 
the external condyle, descending in two fleshy 
bellies, forming the calf of the leg, terminating in 
a large tendon, which unites with the tendon of the 
soleus muscle, or lower calf, both being inserted 
into the os calcis, or heel-bone, together forming 
the tendon Achillis, used in lifting the leg as in 
walking, running, and the like. 

In the erect position all these muscles would be 
exerted: hence it is that standing is found to be 
more fatiguing than walking; for in walking the 
weight is alternately supported, which action the 





standing figure imitates unconsciously by an occa- 
sional shifting of the position, in the manner termed 
standing at ease. It is said of Mito, the Greek 
actor, that he could place himself in the erect pos- 
ture on the edge of a quoit, and defy the strongest 
man in Greece to displace him. Man possesses the 
most modifiable organs of motion of all animals, 
and, by judicious training, might be brought to 


rival their several characteristics, — to wrestle with | 


the bear, to run with the deer, climb with the 
monkey, or leap with the panther, so much he is 
by the power of will master of his own body. With 
the ancient Greeks, physical education was of the 


| utmost importance: surrounded by hostile enemies, 


courage, strength, energy, self-reliance, were the 
stern virtues cultivated by their ambitious youth; 
and in the Olympic games the competitors for 
honours in gymnastic exercises were but fitting them- 
selves in bodily strength and activity for grappling 
with their country’s foes. Thus in racing, wrestling, 
riding, throwing the javelin, hurling the quoit, 
chariot-driving, boxing, mimic fighting, and other 
athletic sports, the victor was honoured and en- 
riched——nay, almost deified and adored—and his 
very birth-place sanctified. Such employments 
could not fail in developing the muscular system in 
all its vigour and beauty, and, as a consequence, in 
yielding in lavish profusion models from which 
Phideas and Praxiteles drew their inspiration, 
giving to the world examples of finite form of such 


exquisite beauty of grace of motion and moral | 
sublimity as transfixes the beholder with awe and | 


wonder. 
—»~— 
Burkill’s Picturesque Views of Bolton Abbey. 
London. Ackermann. 
SEVEN lithographs, which are remarkable as works 
of art, independently of the interest belonging to 
their subject. Mr. Burkitt possesses many of 








taken at the point where a rapid gives it life and 
interest; and two anglers upon the bank, one of 
whom has just taken a fine trout, indicate the other 
attractions besides scenery of that beautiful spot. 
This is followed by a park scene, The Abbey from 
the Holme Terrace, the least interesting as a work 
of art, because the least adapted for lithography. 
But it is amply compensated by the South-east 
View, which next meets the eye. Here Mr. Bur- 
KILL has shewn his singular capacity for catching 
foliage. The variety is astonishing, and the litho- 
grapher, Mr. Watton, has happily executed the 
design of the artist. It is a delicious picture, and 
would make a painting that, once seen, would dwell 
in the memory for ever. The last is a view of The 
Abbey from the Hurtington Seat, where it is 
beheld peeping through the trees, making not one 
but many pictures. Not merely will this publica- 
tion be most welcome to all who have ever visited 
Bolton Abbey, whose charms it will continually 
recal; but to those who want subjects, whether for 
pencil or painting, these seven lithographs may be 
recommended as combining all that could make the 
study of them both attractive and instructive. 

— => 


The Christian in Palestine. Parts XIII. to XX. 
London: Virtue. 
Tus beautiful and interesting work is now com- 
pleted, and it is by far the best picture of Palestine 
we possess. Already in its progress we have had 
repeated occasion to comment upon the combination 
of talent in painter, engraver, and author here pre- 
sented. The concluding parts are in no way less 
worthy of approbation than their predecessors. 
They contain thirty-two views, of which the most 
striking perhaps are: ‘‘The Fields of Bethany,” 
“The Tomb of the Virgin at Jerusalem,’”’ ‘* The 





Harbour at Rhodes,’’ ‘‘ Ethum, near Bethlehem,”’ 
‘“«The Colonnade at Sebasti, in Samaria,’’ ‘* Sidon 


the qualifications for a great landscape painter. | 4nd Mount Lebanon from the Sea,’’ and “« Sarepta 


Not only can he transfer scenery to paper by the! ¢-om the Coast of Sidon.” 


magic of his pencil, but he has the more rare, yet 


scatcely less necessary, faculty by which he dis-| pipe, 


cerns the most picturesque points of view. On 
walking round the galleries at the exhibitions, it will 
surprise the critical observer to note how seldom even 
our best landscape painters choose the best aspect 
for displaying the natural beauties of a scene. They 
appear to be influenced by some technical maxims, 
by facilities for the exhibition of effects, by some 
striking contrasts of form and colour in parts, rather 
than by the picturesqueness of the whole; and the 
eye practised in natural scenery without being in- 
fluenced by any systems or schools of art, discovers 
in a moment how the picture before it, charming as 
it is, might have been made vastly more pleasing, 
because more like nature, by seizing it from another 
position that would have changed the grouping. 
Now, it is a peculiar merit of Mr. Burkix that 
he has a keen eye for the picturesque, trained by 
observation of nature, and undeformed by rules 
and theories. The Views of Bolton Abbey are 
specimens of an accomplished student in the school 
that takes its lessons from those mute teachers, the 
tree, the grove, the meadow, the hill, rather than 
from the schools of art. The first of the series, a 
view of The East End of Bolton Abbey, is as per- 
fect a picture as ever was drawn. Every one of its 
elements is shewn—is brought out, but none with a 
prominence that obscures the others. The time-worn 
walls rise up against the clear sky ; and though there 
is no colour, the flight of the rooks, the cows driven 


down the wood, the gate ajar, the trees with their | 


still boughs, the sharpness of the outlines of the 
ruins, shew that it is evening. The North View is 
as evidently taken at midday: there is no distinct 
outline, the massive walls are hazy and dream-like, 
the cows are standing luxuriously knee-deep in the 
pond, the boys loll lazily upon the fallen trunk of 
the tree and envy the cows. The North-west 
View of the abbey is an almost daguerreotype pic- 
ture,—so very perfect, that the rents time has made 
in the walls are distinctly shewn, and all the beau- 
tiful tracery of the window can be measured with 
accuracy. Provur might be proud of this picture. 
The next, a view of Barden Tower, near Bolton, 
is an extensive landscape: its principal feature is 
the stream which occupies the foreground, and is 


Whether as a distinct 
volume, or to bind up with quarto editions of the 
or other works on Sacred History, the 
Christian in Palestine should be introduced into 
every household. It will be an invaluable aid to 
Scriptural Education, and children should be 
taught with these pictures before their eyes. It 
would give reality to their knowledge, and fix it 
for ever on the mind. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue disagreement between Miss Birch and her 
Parisian friends has ended in a lawsuit. The Tri- 
bunal of Commerce of the Seine was occupied on 
the 26th ult. with a case in which MM. Duponchel 
and Nestor Roqueplan, the managers of the French 
Opera, demanded 30,000f. damages against Miss 
Birch for breach of engagement. The plaintiff's 
counsel stated that when the fair defendant was 
called on to appear at the theatre, it was found that 
she had availed herself of the Northern Railway and 
the Boulogne steamer, and had passed over to 
England. The Court sentenced her by default to 
pay the 30,000f. demanded. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that this decision is by no means final, 
and that Miss Birch has the power to justify her 





/conduct if she pleases to do so.——The Sacred 
| Harmonic Society have announced their intention 
|of repeating Mendelssohn’s oratorio Elijah on 
Monday next. The subscription for erecting a 
| public monument to Dr. Mendelssohn is pro- 
gressing very favourably. Her Majesty has given 
50/. The German journals give very interesting 
particulars relative to the death of Mendelssohn. 
| Mendelssohn was brought up with a sister, who 
;married an artist of the name of Haensel. He 
| himself married, about ten years ago, the daughter 
of a senator of Frankfort, These two families were 
| inseparable. Mendelssohn and his sister Fanny 
Haensel formed but one soul. This remarkable 
woman was herself a good composer, and directed 
the first steps of her brother in his musical career, 
About nine months ago Fanny Haensel composed a 
symphony, the performance of which she conducted 
herself, At the commencement of the fifth part 
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Madame Haensel dropped dead of an apoplectic fit. 
Since that time M. Mendelssohn wandered about like 
a shadow among the living. Jn a letter addressed to 
his wife he says : ‘‘ Our common soul has taken her 
flight to Heaven. I greatly fear I shall shortly go 
to meet her, for Fanny always promised she 
would come and take me from this world, 
should she die before me.” Two months after, | 
Mendelssohn died of an apoplectic fit. Lind- | 
paintner, the author of Joko, le singe de Brazil, | 
has lately turned his attention to composing for the | 
flute. Several excellent works have already pro- | 
ceeded from his pen. Among them are fifty pro- | 
gressive studies in four books, each dedicated to a 
British professor. Mr. Horn, the best of our 
ballad composers, has accepted a musical appoint- 
ment as Director of a Choral Society in Boston, | 
New England. Madame Alboni will return to | 
Paris on the 28th inst. She is engaged at the | 
Italian theatre, where she will make her début in the | 
opera of Semiramide.——Mr. Jones Whitworth, 
Jullien’s new barytone, who met with great success | 
in Venice, has been highly extolled by the Fama 
for his personation of Pagano, in the Lombardi, 
and Ashton in the Lucia; in the latter part, M. 
Jullien will give the English public an opportunity 
of judging for itself, as the Lucia is to be the opera 
for Monday next. The annual examination of 
candidates for the two King’s Scholarships will | 
take place at the Royal Academy, on Friday, the 
17th inst. 














—@—— 


The Lost Fairy. Poetry by Lucy ApAMs; music 
by Cuaries E. Horn. London: Purday. 
The Warrior’s Serenade, written by C. J. Pretu- 
MULLER, Esq. ; music by ALPHONSO MATTHEY. 

London : Wessel and Co. 

Wilt Thou be True? Poetry by Extza Coox; 
music by W. T. Poriiies. London: Parday. 
Aut of these are above the average of drawing-room 
music. Mr. Horn, as our readers know, is a 
genius,— one of the few original composers of our 
age, and therefore in him we always look for a 
melody. Nor are we disappointed in this his latest 
work. The Lost Fairy is worthy of his ancient 
fame, and we can commend it to every portfolio, 

not only as the /ast new song, but as the dest. 

The Warrior’s Serenade is pretty,—not striking. 
It wants originality ; it is a harmony and not an air. 
But a song to be worth any thing should be set to 
a distinct air, and that should be an original air, 
and not one of those which Mr. Serjeant TALFouRD 
described the other day as ‘‘ floating about the 
world of music.””’ Mr. Marruey, however, has 
feeling, and he will doubtless improve with practice. 

Wilt thou be True? is one of Miss Coox’s 
pretty ballads set to music by Henry Paitirres. 
The words are good, and that is a great matter 
amid such trash as it is usually the lot of composers 
to seek to inspire themselves withal. Mr. Pait- 
Lips has caught the spirit of the poetess, and given 
utterance to her thoughts in appropriate tones, that 
will please wherever they are heard, because they 
have a meaning. This may be safely bought. 


-_—_>—_ 


The Naiads’ Dance; Duet. Words by Epwarp 
GILL; music by ALEXANDER Ler. London: 
Duff and Hodgson. 

I will return to Thee; a Ballad. 
music by Epwarp L. Hime. 
and Hodgson. 

The Naiads’ Dance was introduced to public favour | 

by the Misses Wiitiams. It is a pretty and | 

pleasing duet, not too difficult for private vocalists. | 

The air is sprightly, and if due expression be given 

toit by the singers, it is sure to produce a request | 

for an encore. 

T will return to Thee is a ballad in a plaintive 
strain, full of feeling, and, like all such composi- 
tions,'almost entirely dependent for its effect upon the 
expression given to it by the vocalist. There is 
nothing very original in the air; it is not one of 
those which, once heard, is never forgotten,—but it 
is quite equal to the average of ‘‘ new songs.”’ 





Words and 
London: Duff 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 
Dramatic CHrONICLE.—Mrs. Glynn, a pupil 
of Mr. Charles Kemble, made a successful début 


lat the Manchester Theatre Royal last week, as the 


Lady Constance in Shakspear’s tragedy of King 
John.——Malle. 
the King of the French a magnificent bracelet, ac- 
companied by a very flattering letter, in recognition 
of the ability she has displayed in La Fille de 
Marbre.—-—The present operatic corps at the 


| Surrey is about to be dissolved, and a new one to 
be established in its place. 


Miss Romer, Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs, Mr. Borrani, Mr. Harrison, &c. 
are to be replaced by Miss Poole, Mr. D. W. King, 
Mr. McMahon, and Mr. H. Phillips. Miss Poole, 
we understand, will be the prima donna. The new 
company open next week with Balfe’s favourite 
opera, The Bondman. Mr. Bunn, by his operatic 


| entertainments, is reaping a glorious harvest.—— 


The French Plays open early in December, at the 
usual place of performance, the St. James’s Theatre. 


Cerito has lately received from | 


‘* Genius, worth, and industry are hereditary in 
the family of Mendelssohn. His grandfather, Moses 
Mendelssohn, passed the greater part of his early 
life in making copies of the Bible. The poor copyist, 
by means of his talent, his indomitable perseverance, 
and his incredible energy, soon became one of the 
|most illustrious philosophers of Germany. His 
works, devoured with eagerness, soon procured him 
a large fortune, which, bequeathed to his family, in- 
sured them all the luxuries of life. But, far from 
| being corrupted and softened in the atmosphere of 
laziness and opulence, Felix Mendelssohn astonished 
all Berlin by his precocious intellect, his docility, his 
obeisance, and eagerness for learning. His progress 
was prodigious. At eight years old he became a 
pupil of Berger for the piano, and of Zelter for har- 
mony and counterpoint. He read at first sight the 
most difficult works of Handel, Sebastian Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. At ten years old 
he knew them by heart, and executed them on the 
piano with a verve, a finish, a sentiment, and a power 
absolutely incredible. At twelve he improvised upon 
a given theme, and on one occasion made old Goethe 
}shed tears. The great poet had testified for him, 
even to his last moments, the most constant friend- 
ship, affection the most tender and paternal. One 





Mr. Mitchell has not been inactive during the re- | only subject ~f discord sometimes arose between the 


lcess; for among the engagements are named the 


celebrated Madlles. Nathalie, Berthe, Lagier, and 
Desirée, together with Messrs. Levassor, Alcide, 
Tousez, and Cartigny. The tragedy of Antigone, 
from the Greek, is to be performed, with the entire 
of Mendelssohn’s music, and all the principal novel- 
ties of the Parisian theatre will follow in rapid suc- 
cession. There is every cause to expect a brilliant 
and advantageous season. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—You remark in the second column of last 
week’s paper, in reviewing a work entitled Suggestions 
for a Philosophic Currency, published by Messrs. 


Wiley and Putnam, that ‘‘ It is only another form of 


the strange fallacy, that money can be created at will, 
and that paper is wealth.’’ The very object of the 
work in question was to demonstrate the contrary— 
that wealth was but the accumulation of the products 
of appreciated genius, talent, and industry, and that 
money was only the medium of exchange—that the 


wealth of a nation consisted in its appreciation of | 


those elegances constituting the physical elements of 
civilisation, and not ia money, which is useful only as 
a medium whereby these things are obtained. 

Another view I would press upon your attention is, 
that the enigma of ‘‘ what is money ?’’ can never be 
satisfactorily or philosophically solved till it is made to 
represent population. Money, without such re- 
ference, should not be considered to represent mere 
capacity, extent, or weight. In fact money must be 
made to bear the same relative measure to population 
that the gallon, the bushel, and the pound do to the 
respective articles they measure. 

It is the confusion arising from this jumble that 
causes the enigma of ‘‘ what is a pound sterling ?”’ 
to be so perplexing. The currency bears too close a 
relation to productive land, and the population to be 
supported by that land, ever to be disregarded with 
safety. These truths I wish to press upon the atten- 
tion of the public with all the energy I am master of, 
being satisfied that they must ultimately be recog- 
nised, for wrong and injustice must always occur if 
these two elements are not taken into consideration 





on the subject of the currency. 

You say that the scheme propounded ‘ has no 
novelty in fact, though somein form.”’ This, I think, 
is not so, for since I first endeavoured to master the 
mystery of money—and which finally led me to adopt 
the dogma that it is, or should be, a standard of popu- 
lation,—I have waded through much that has been 
written upon the subject, without obtaining any true 
light. You will confer, therefore, a favour upon me 
by pointing out the author who has taken the same | 
view I am attempting to impress upon the public. By 
so doing you will strengthen my endeavours to do good 
in my day and generation. 

By the insertion of this communication in your 
paper, you will much oblige 

Your obedient servant, 

London, Nov. 26th. METRODORUS. 





NECROLOGY. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
WE extract from the Constitutionnel some addi- 
tional reminiscences of the great composer :— 





| years consecutively. 





great poet and young musician. Goethe knew no 
music, esteemed no music, appreciated no music but 
that of Sebastian Bach. He treated Mozart as an 
innovator, and Beethoven as anintriguer. Mendels- 
shon adored Beethoven. When he had enraged his 
antagonist by sounding on every key all the praises 
of Beethoven, to establish an amnesty he played him 
a fugue of Bach’s, and all was done. Goethe would 
press him to his heart, and pardon him ses travers. At 
thirteen years, Mendelssohn had already published 
his two first quatuors for piano, tenor and violon- 
cello, and had commenced an opera, in three acts, 
entitled The Marriage of Camacho, the overture 
of which especially is replete with remarkable beau- 
ties, and really astonishing, if we take into account 
the extreme youth of the composer. He seemed to 
| have no great affection for the sonata, for there are 
but two among his works published and unpublished ; 
| one for the piano, another for the piano and violin. 
A third quatuor followed closely the first of these 
sonatas, and closed, as it were, the series of his first 
labours, which already revealed a profound knowledge, 
a grand elevation of thought and style, and a horror 
of banalités. After making the tour of Italy and 
France, he performed at the Conservatoire in 1830. 
In the month of May, 1536, at the grand festival of 
Dusseldorf, Cologne, and Aix-la-Chapelle, Mendels- 
sohn revealed himself to the musical world in all the 
éclat of his power and bis prodigious talent. He was 
not then quite twenty-six years of age, when he 
directed, with a formidable orchestra, his first grand 
sacred work, the oratorio of St Paul. The overture 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream had already found 
admirers and protectors in England; for it must be 
acknowledged, to our great confusion, that this 
nation, which we are facetiously pleased to suppose so 
much opposed to the arts and to those who cultivate 
them, has not less the honour of having encouraged 
the first efforts of Mendelsshon and Weber, and ot 
having devoted to Beethoven the cultivation of his 
works that might be well entitled religious. Thus 
executed, the St. Paul of Mendelsshon transported 
and intoxicated the German public, so sensible to the 
real beauties of music. Since Handel they had heard 
nothing more profoundly conceived, or more largely 
developed. From that day forth the name of 
Mendelssohn was enrolled amongst the most 
illustrious and most celebrated. It would be 
quite impossible to give a catalogue of .the 
numerous works which he composed, without 
cessation, in the course of a brief life so laborious 
and prolific. Let us recount the most celebrated. 
Of his three symphonies, No. 1, in C minor, 
was composed at the age of fifteen; the second, in A 
major, was written by express desire for the London 
Philharmonic Society, who purchased it as its ex- 
clusive property ; the third, in A minor (the sym- 








| phony he most prized), he laboured at for four or five 


y- The First Walpurgis Night, in- 
spired by the poem of Goethe, presents beauties of a 
rare boldness and startling effect. Among his best 
overtures and supplemental music we may cite The 
Isles of Fingal, The Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, 
the Melusina, the overture to Ruy Blas, the overture 
and choruses to Antigone ; the overtures, intermedes, 
and choruses of Athalie. Among other works we 
recal two trios for piano, violin, and violoncello ; six 
books of Lieder ohne worte, morceaux of song and 
accompaniment, of a new style and new form, with 
which he has enriched the piano ; the Lob-gesang ; an 
infinite quantity of rondos, capriccios, morceaux for 
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the violin, piano, organ, religious choruses, psalms, 


motets, Latin and German, and, finally, the two 
grand oratories of Paulus and Elijah, * * * As 
Mendelssohn was about to leave London this year he 
was suddenly informed of the death of his beloved 
sister. He languished some weeks in Switzerland, 
and spite of his bitter grief, spite of his bitter suf- 
ferings, he had finished the first part. of a fairy opera, 
entitled Lorline, and two quatuors; for industry 
had been all his life his ruling passion. Rich, inde- 
pendent, generous, crowned with the respect due 
to worth, and the homage due to genius, he had 
never written till he had felt the moment of inspira- 
tion. His friendship was delightful. Cheerful, spi- 
ritual, and expansive, he spread all round him gaiety 
and joy. Possessed of an extreme and almost femi- 
nine sensibility, with a character noble and dignified, 
delicate to excess, the slightest annoyance made him 
suffer cruelly : nevertheless, the least word of friend- 
ship reanimated him, and consoled him for his cha- 
grins. He never wished to give lessons; but all 
those who had recourse to his instructions found him 
prodigal of his favours and his counsels. It is true 
that frequently, instead of entertaining his pupils 
with musical discourse, he would entice them from 
their studies, and pray them to play with him at bil- 
liards—a passion which be had in common with Mo- 
zart. His modesty was proverbial. Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett, an English cemposer of the highest distinc- 
tion, went to see him one day at Dusseldorf, and en- 
treated of him to look over and correct the score of 
a piece he had just written. After having read it at- 
tentively, Mendelssohn returned it to the author, and 
added, with an accent of conviction and truth, that 
he found nothing to find fault with. ‘ Promise me,’ 
said Bennett, enchanted, ‘that henceforth you will 
correct all I write.’ ‘ Certainly,’ replied Men- 
delssohn, ‘on one condition.” ‘ Name it.’ demanded 
Bennett. ‘Simply,’ said Mendelssohn, ‘ that you 
will correct mine.’ Mendelssohn died, as is now too 
well known, on the 4th of this month, at Leipsic. 
He has left in the profoundest grief a young wife and 
five children, the eldest of whom is hardly ten years 
old.’’ 
—@=—— 


DR. HOLME. 


A correspondent states that the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester, at its meeting on Tues- 
day night, agreed to accord a last mark of respect to 
its late president, Dr. E. Holme, F.L.S. who died 
on Sunday last, by calling upon the whole of its 
members to attend his funeral, which is to take place 
in Ardwick Cemetery on Monday next, when he will 
be laid in a grave by the side of the late Dr. Dalton. 
Dr. Holme was a native of Kendal, and the son of a 
substantial farmer. Having an inclination for the 
study of medicine, he was sent to the university of 
Leyden, where he graduated. After he had finished 
his medical studies, he began practice in Manchester, 
where he soon became favourably known. Amongst 
the doctor’s friends were Dr. Thomas Percival, 
F.R.S. from whom he received the appellation of 
“the walking dictionary ;’’ Rev. Thomas Barnes, 
D.D. then minister of Cross-street Chapel, Man- 
chester; Thomas Henry, F.R.S. well known for his 
chemical discoveries; Dr. W. Henry, the lecturer 
on chemistry; Dr. S. A. Bardsley; Dr. Roget, the 
secretary of the Royal Society, who was at the time 
one of the physicians of the Manchester Infirmary ; 
Mr. Charles White, F.R.S. the eminent surgeon; 
and the late Sir J. Robison, son of Professor Robi- 
son, of Edinburgh. To these may be added, Dr. 
Dalton, the late Mr. B. A. Heywood, of Claremont, 
and Colonel J. L. Philips. From the gentleman just 
named he acquired a taste for natural history, which 
led him to take an active part in the Manchester Na- 
tural History Society, of which he was president, 
from its commencement to the time of his death. He 
was elected a member of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society in 1794, and immediately 
became its secretary. Four years afterwards he was 
elected one of its vice-presidents, and on the death of 
Dr. Dalton he succeeded to the presidency. He was 
also, at the time of bis death, the president of the 
Chetham Society. Dr. Holme wrote little, so that 
his literary and scientific worth will be merely a mat- 
ter of tradition. His learning was not confined to 
tradition, but ranged over nearly every subject. At 
the meeting of the British Association in Manchester, 
in 1842, Faraday and Sir John Herschel were his 
guests. Dr. Holme’s was the most extensive private 
library in Manchester, and he estimated its money- 
value at 5,000/. He was in his eightieth year. His 
property is estimated at 50,000/. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. for in it the manure is diluted with water to any de- 
gree which the state of the weather may require; the 
rule being, that in proportion to the increase of tem- 

REPORT perature, must be the increase of dilution—i. e. the 

TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE METROPOLITAN hotter the weather, the weaker should be the manure 

SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. applied. In order to avoid the expensive and often 

(Continued from page 333.) injurious water-cart, I have laid down over the highest 

SUPPLEMENTARY Report By Dr. Guy anp_ | Part of my farm a main of green elm pipe, of two 
MR. SHERBORN. 





inches diameter, bored in the solid wood; at every 

October 7, 1847, | hundred yards’ distance is an upright post, bored in 

Dr. Miller’s analysis having been placed in the | the same manner, with a nozzle. A forcing pump 

hands of the undersigned, they are now in a condition | fixed at the mixing tank discharges along these pipes, 
to complete their report of the 20th of September. 





| buried two feet in the ground, the fluid with a pres- 

That analysis appears to your reporters to have | Sure of forty feet. Of course it rushes up these 
removed the only doubt which attached to the plans pierced colamns, and will discharge itself with great 
of the company, and to have placed beyond the possi- | velocity through the nozzle. To this I attach, first 


bility of cavil the feasibility of applying the refuse of 
towns in a liquid form to the purpose of agriculture. 

The doubt to which your reporters refer as having 
hitherto attached to the plans of the company, was as 
to the quantity of sewage manure which it might 
have been necessary to apply to the land. But the 
operations of the Manchester Liquid Manure Irriga- 
tion Company, by furnishing a standard of compari- 
son, have given a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty. 

It appears that the company are in the habit of 
applying three tons of manure diluted with water to 
each acre of ground, at a charge of 1/, per acre, and 
6d. a mile additional from the source of supply ; and 
the evidence obtained of the excellent effect of the 
application and of the large and increasing demand 
existing for the manure, proves that the company is 
fully warranted in making that charge. Now, Dr. 
Miller’s analysis shews that thirty tons of sewage 
will be a fair equivalent to the three tons of liquid 
applied by the Manchester Company. It is therefore 
safe to infer that the ‘‘ Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company ’’ would be justified in charging 1/. fer 
acre, and 6d. a mile for the distance from their sta- 


sewage. This would be at the rate of 8d. a ton, 
including the cost of application, and the wear and 
tear of hose. The price per ton would probably be 
diminished if the quantity applied were increased ; 
and it might also admit of material reduction if sup- 
plied by methods not entailing the labour required in 
the application by hose. 

In supplying thirty tons of sewage to the acre, 
your reporters would suggest that the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company will be giving more than 
an equivalent for the three tons of the Manchester 
Company, ‘ for the sewage submitted to analysis was 
that of a sewer (the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer) 
which receives a large quantity of upland drainage, 
while the smaller sewers which will discharge them- 
selves into the Company’s tunnelled sewer are sup- 
plied almost exclusively from the houses, and there- 
fore discharge a richer sewage. Moreover, the spe- 
cimen of sewage from the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer, which Dr. Miller has made his standard of 
comparison, though corresponding closely with an 
average specimen examined by Mr. Brand, had less than 
half the strength of another average specimen examined 
by Dr. Miller, which was found to contain upwards 
of seven grains of ammonia to the gallon. It must 
also be borne in mind that before the company comes 
into operation, great extension will have been given to 
the house drainage, both by the growing sense of its 
importance and the stringent operations of the Act 
recently obtained by the Westminster Commissioners 


of several sewers, and its servants will doubtless be 
strictly enjoined to admit into the tunnelled sewer 
only the more concentrated liquid, your reporters 
have every reason to believe that the suggested ap- 
plication of thirty tons to the acre will be more than 
equivalent to the quantity of liquid manure used by 
the Manchester Company, and that the Metropolitan 
Sewage. Manure Company may fairly charge 11. per 
acre for each application, and 6d. a wile additional 
for every mile that the land to be manured is distant 
rom the company’s station. 

Your reporters cannot conclude without congratu- 
lating the directors on the conclusive evidence afforded 
by the operations of the Manchester Company, of the 
practicability of every part of their own larger scheme, 
and on the light thus shed on the application of the 
refuse of towns generally to the purposes of agri- 
culture. 

WiuiAM A. Goy, 
FRANCIS SHERBORN. 


(Signed) 





Extract from the Speech of the Rev. A. HUXTABLE, 
at Sir Robert Peel’s, Drayton Manor, Sept. 23, 
1847. 

‘* First, the liquid manure flows into large tanks; 





below them is another, which I call the mixing tank, 


tion, for an application by hose of thirty tons of | 


of Sewers. As the company will have the command | 


of all, forty yards of hose, and therewith water all the 
| grass which it can reach. To the end of this hose 
| another forty yards of hose are attached, and a still 
larger portion of the surface is irrigated; and so on 
|for as many forty yards as are required. When 
enough has been irrigated at the first upright, the 
| nozzle is plugged, and the fluid is discharged at the 
| next hundred-yards-distanced column, and so on. 
| For this application of the hose I am entirely in- 
debted to that most able man, Mr. Edwin Chadwick ; 
the green elm pipe is my own contrivance. The cost 
of the prepared canvas hose, which was obtained from 
Mr. Holland, of Manchester, was 1s. a yard; the 
| wooden pipes cost me only 1s. and being under- 
| ground, they will be most enduring. By an outlay 
}of 30/. I can thus irrigate forty acres of land; 
and see how inexpensive, compared with the use of 
the water-cart and horse, the application. A lad of 
| fifteen works the forcing-pump, the attaching the 
hose and its management require a man and a boy. 
With these, then, equivalent to two men, I can easily 
water two acres a day, at the rate of forty hogsheads 
per acre of the best manure in the world, I say best, 
because all chemists will assure you that the liquid 
contains the principal nitrogenous and soluble salts, 
and therefore is far more valuable than the dung ; and 
it is plain enough to every man, though he be no 
chemist, that plants can only take up the manure in 
a liquid form. The principal use which I make of 
the hose is to water the clover, and, above all, the 
noble, but this day much-decried, Italian rye-grass. 
How hard Mr. Woodward was upon its soft, sweet 
herbage! Yet his own excellent principle, that you 
must carry back to the land an equivalent for what is 
| taken away, may be successfully alleged in defence of 
this most productive and nutritious oi all grasses. It 
is certainly true that if you cut and carry away 
Italian rye-grass, and do not also carry back the 
manure made in eating it, you will not be able to 
grow wheat after it. But from my own observation, 
I know that if after each cutting, the hose imme- 
diately follows, you may cut it without wrong to the 
land as often as you like, and an amount of fodder 
will be obtained which no other plant can approach. 
It comes the earliest and grows the longest of all the 
grasses; and I feel confident that with such ap- 
pliances as I have mentioned, you may secure fifty 
tons per annum of this milk-giving, fat-producing, 
muscle-making grass. I can refer to Mr. Dickinson, 
of Curzon-street, as an authority for growing at 
least this weight of green food, and, I believe, far 
more. That you can cut it, by the help of liquid 
manure, six times a year, admits of no doubt.’’— 
Agricultural Gazette. 

[The liquid manure here referred to, is that of cattle 
kept on boards. | 








| The following is an Abstract of Mr. CHApwIcK’s 
Evidence before the Select Committee on Metropoli- 
tan Sewage Manure :— 
he In the summer of 1842, I was staying with a 
| friend, Mr. Thomson, of Clitheroe, where Dr. Lyon 
| Playfair was also staying. Mr. Thomson has ex- 
tensive print-works, where he employs about 1,000 
persons, and from the works as much liquid manure. 
‘*Mr. Henry Thomson pumped up the Sewage Water 
from a well or shaft into a tank made at the top 
of a field about eighty feet above the rest of the farm. 
He found that, under that eighty-feet pressure, by 
the means of the hose, with the labour of two men, 
one to remove the hose, and another to direct the 
| nozzle, they could distribute about 2,000 gallons of 
| liquid manure in an hour ; and if we give 29d. or 3d. 
| an hour, that delivery of 2,000 gallons was accom- 
| plished for 6d. The expense of delivering the same 
quantity by water-cart was, I think, about 5s.; the 
| expense of loading and spreading stable dung was 
| about lls. That was about the relative cost :—6d. for 
| the delivery by the hose, 5s. by the water-cart, 11s. 
or 12s. in the distribution of stable manure. Then 
there was this great advantage in favour of the hose, 
that in the distribution by the water-carts, there is 
| the poaching of the land by the weight of the cart 
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and horse, and probably the damage of which would | work, which he entitles ‘‘ Five Years in China.” 


be more than 5s. and of course still greater damage 
in the case of the cartage of the heavier stable manure. 
With the hose, also, you can get on the land at any 
time; but with the water-cart or spreading solid 
manure, of course you are restricted by the state of 
the weather. I think these2,000 gallons of Sewer Water 
were found equal to about 3 ewt. of guano, and about 
15 tons of stable manure. But there was another 


THE CRITIC. 


| It is accompanied by drawings made by the 
author. The gallant captain was present at the oc- 
cupation of Labuan by her Majesty’s forces, and 
|relates many particulars of Mr. Brooke and of 
Borneo.——The Courrier de Lyons of the 24th 


inst. mentions the following discovery of a new | 


|motive force :—‘‘ It is now some time since the 


important point which was established beyond aj idea of employing ether as a propelling force was 


doubt, which was, that the friction through the hose | suggested. 


was much less than we anticipated; for instance, we 
used half a mile of hose, and carrying it on the sur- 
face, over furrows and through a ditch, and over a} 
hedge, I think at the end of 800 yards it gave outa 
jet, as near as I could judge, of forty feet—nearly half | 
the height due to the pressure. These experiments | 
appeared to establish the fact that the hose, consider- | 
ing it as a means for the distribution of simple water, | 
would have been cheaper than the water-meadow 
itself; and you have the advantage, also, of being | 
able to apply the liquid manure to arable cultivation. | 
Putting the interest on the machinery and capital | 
together, we could not put down the fair expense of | 
this delivery by the hose at much more than Is. an | 
acre, that is for 2,000 gallons. 

‘*Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, having a powerful } 
steam-engine and a large number of cows on his pre- | 
mises, he had a vast quantity of the best liquid ma- 
nure. Besides this, his distillery afforded a vast 
quantity of other valuable fertilising matter, which | 
was previously entirely wasted. Mr. Harvey laid 
down pipes, by which he diffused this liquid over a} 
surface of upwards of 300 acres. An Irish labourer, | 
at two shillings a-day, was found perfectly able to 
distribute the liquid conveyed to the field over from 
two to three acres. The results were equally satis- | 
factory and remarkable. Mr. Smith visited one of | 
the fields so manured, and found forty-three bullocks | 
up to the fetlocks in long, rich, close-growing pas- | 
ture, on a stiff clay soil; and Mr. Harvey had been | 

' 
| 





enabled to cut the grass for his cows three or four 
times in the course of the season. With regard to 
wheat, oats, and turnips, the same satisfactory re- | 
sults had followed. In a field, where one part had | 
been manured with the liquid, and the other had not, 
the difference was truly remarkable. In the one in- | 
stance, it was stunted; in the other, it had double | 
the amount of straw and of grain in the ear.’’—First | 
Report of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company. | 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THE corporation of Swansea, where the British 
Association are to assemble next year, have most 
liberally voted 500/. towards their accommodation 
and entertainment. It is expected that this sum 
will be doubled by private donations, so that the 
local find will be more than ample to provide all 
the essential requirements, so ably arranged an- 
nually under the experienced guidance of the as- | 
sistant general secretary.——An example of the | 
effect of the excise laws in checking the efforts of | 
those who desire to supply the humbler classes with 
cheap and wholesome literature is furnished by the | 
Messrs. Chambers in the last number of their 
Edinburgh Journal. The cheapest of their publi- 
cations has just been completed, and they affirm 
that of 25,766/. spent in paper, 5,431/. was paid to 
government for duty. This sum exceeds, they say, 
their own profit. On this the Messrs. Chambers 
proceed to remark: ‘‘ We leave the candid part of 
the public to judge whether, even taking the work 





in its lowest aspect as a mercantile enterprise, it be| evident from this case that the chloroform exer- 
quite right and proper that the government, for | cises a manifest action on the convulsed state of the 
such is the fact, should reap a greater share of} muscles; and the persons who were present at the 
profit (that the revenue should be benefited in a/ experiments were struck with the fact that the 
greater degree) than those who have undergone the | patients took it with perfect calm. 


whole of the risk and toil.’’-——The popular 
Danish poet and novelist, Her Andersen has just 





completed a new work, which he calls ‘‘ A Christ- brated M. Gutzlaff, missionary and consul-general of 


mas Greeting to my English Friends.’’ Andersen 
is also revising his ‘‘ Journey to the Hartz Moun- 


Beckwith. 
veller, is engaged in preparing his ‘‘ Travels in the 
Great Desert of Sahara and Visit to Ghat, Gha- 
dames, and Mourzuk,’”’ a subject full of interest, | 
while the incidents and adventures encountered give | 


| opened naturally; the muscles of the trunk became 


| that on each successive trial the contraction of the 


Peay ceived at Munich. They are dated from Hong-Kong, 
tains,’’ which is in course of translation by Mr.| and give an account of the labours of that eminent 


Mr. Richardson, the well-known tra- | individual, which approach the marvellous. 
just terminated a voluminous history of the Chinese 
| empire, and has sent the manuscript of it to M. Cotta, 


to th . ' language, with sixty large maps. 
ne narrative all the entertainment of romance. | compose a complete dictionary of the Chinese lan- 


Captain Forbes, of the Royal Navy, who has just| guage, which will, he says, absorb all his leisure for 
returned from China, is about to give the public a! the next three years, 


Our townsman, M. Tremblay, has re- 
duced this theory to practice. A machine worked by 
thesteam of ether has beenin full operation for the last 


six days in a glass-cutting manufactory in the Guil- | 


lotiere. Its power is equal to that of 20 horses.—— 
A paper, by Mr. Diam yd, was read at the Society 
of Antiquaries, Nov. 25, on some recent discoveries 
made at Ewell. They consisted of a great variety 
of Roman pottery, excavated from deep pits sunk 
in the chalk on a rising ground. ——The council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England have 
just purchased the extensive premises of Mr. Alder- 
man Copeland, M.P. adjoining their institution, for 
the sum of 16,000/. It is stated to be the intention 
of the council to increase the size and usefulness of 
their magnificent museum, founded by John Hun- 
ter.——Some experiments with the chloroform 
were made for the first time in Paris by M. Velpeau, 
at the hospital of the Charité, a few days ago. A 
woman, from twenty-five to thirty years of age, 
suffering from a cancer of the breast, was made to 
inhale about a dozen drops of the chloroform on a 
handkerchief. At first she was merely affected with 
giddiness, but at the end of four or five minutes she 
fell off into a sleep. M. Velpeau then made some 
superficial incisions in the breast affected. He next 
cut off a large wart from her hand with a bistouri ; 
and the wound thus made, when bleeding abun- 
dantly, was deeply cauterized. The patient awoke 
in about two minutes without having felt any thing, 
and without any of that agitation which charac- 
terises the awakening from ether. The chloroform 
was next applied to a woman of about fifty years of 
age, who had to undergo the opening of an abscess 
in the breast, and with precisely the same effect. 
The following, however, is a more interesting case, 
although the results obtained have been partly 
negative: —A man of thirty years of age, who was 
attacked with tetanus two days before, in conse- 
quence of a wound in the finger, was made to inhale 
ether several times without effect. At last the 
chloroform was tried, and at the end of two or three 
minutes he became insensible, without any previous 
agitation. The inhalation was continued ‘about a 
quarter of an hour, and the sleep lasted about 
double that period. The muscles, which were pre- 
viously the seat of tetanic convulsions, soon fell 
into a state of complete relaxation; the mouth 


supple, and the breathing was easy. When he 
awoke, his state was evidently much improved, but 
after a time the convulsions recommenced. Several 
new attempts to make him inhale were made, and 
each time in the same way, with this difference, 


muscles yielded less completely to the stupifying 
influence. On Friday his state was decidedly 
worse; the tetanic convulsions had reached the 
lower extremities, and it was thought likely that 
death would promptly end his sufferings. It is 


—_>—- 
CHINeseE LITERATURE. — Letters from the cele- 


England in the Celestial Empire, have just been re- 
He has 


the publisher, at Stuttgardt. He has published at 
Hong-Kong a Universal Geography in the Chinese 
He has begun to 


that he can occupy himself with literary and scientific 
labours, ali the rest of his time being devoted to his 
missionary labours and his consular duties. M. 
Gutzlaff announces that he has addressed some long 
memoirs on the geography of China to the Geogra- 
phical Society of London, which it is expected will 
shortly be published. M. Gutzlaff still maintains th: 
opinion that Christianity and European civilisation 
can only be successfully propagated in China by the 
; Chinese themselves. He has accordingly founded a 
| Chinese Society, which already possesses 600 mem- 
| bers, many of whom are mandarins, and some native 
| savans of the first rank. The society employs its 
efforts on all the countries situated to the south of 
the river Jang-tse-Kiang, and it has already. pub- 
lished a great number of popular works.—Galignani. 
| THE SIAMESE TWINS.—A corre spondent of the 
| Raleigh (North Carolina) Biblical Recorder, under 
| date of August 2, 1847, gives the following account of 
la visit to Chang and Eng, the celebrated Siamese 
twins, who, it will be remembered, visited this city 
some fifteen years since:—‘‘ In company with my 
}friend Mr. William M‘Nance, I called to see the 
| Siamese twins, Chang and Eng, residing about one 
mile and a half from Mount Airy, ona valuable farm, 
which they have lately purchased, and removed to 
from the county of Wilkes. To my great disappoint- 
ment they were not at home, being absent on a visit 
to their plantation in Wilkes. The wife of one of 
them was at home, and four of their children, all of 
whom resemble them much in appearance. They 
have each of them children about the same age. In 
addition to their native names they have assumed the 
name of Banker, in honour of their banker of that 
name in the city of New York. The Mrs. Banker 
whom we found at home appeared to be a good-look 

ing, intelligent woman, with a free and open coun- 
tenance, apparently about twenty-five years of age. 
There appeared to be a number of servants about the 
premises, of different ages and sexes. Their house is 
small, but they are making arrangements to build a 
new and commodious one. The wife of one of them 
and two of their children were at Wilkes. They live 
alternately at each place, and so will continue until 
they build a new house or sell their plantation in 
Wilkes, which they design to do. They take much 
pleasure in farming, have a fine crop, and are quite 
plain and economical ia dress and manner of living, 
are fond of hunting, and, with their wives and little 
ones, apparently quite happy and contented. Their 
wives are said to be members of the Baptist church, 
of respectable parents, and the twins occasionally go 
to church with them. They are punctual in attend- 
ing the elections, and vote the Whig ticket. I learn 
that, in addition to their property in North Carolina, 
they have an invested fund in New York. As they 
are fond of farming, it would be much better that 
they were situated where they had facilities of getting 
their productions to market. I suppose, however, 
the inducements of the chase make them prefer a 
residence near the mountain.”’ 

THe OpprReEssIvVE ADVERTISEMENT DuTy.—A 
person may advertise in omnibuses — cover the walls 
with placards—oceupy the streets with vans—and, in 
fact, use every means which his ingenuity can devise 
for the purpose of making known his wares—and pay 
no duty. Butif he puts a line in a newspaper, already 
doubly taxed, he immediately pays to Government 
one shilling and sixpence. If a poor girl wantsa 
situation —a time when every farthing is of vital im- 
portance to her — she pays the same amount of duty 
as a nobleman would do for advertising an estate of 
the value of 100,0007. And this is justice !— Sheffield 


Times. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Barnes’s (A.) Notes on the Book of Isaiah, edited by Dr 
Cumming, Vol. III. post 8vo. 2s. 6 cl.—Barrett’s 
A. C.) The Propositions in Mechanics and Hydrostatics, 
post Svo. 7s. cl.—Bijou (The) Almanack for 1848, Is. gilt 
edges.—Bogue’s European Library, Vol. XX. “‘ Luther’s 
Table Talk,”’ translated by W. Hazlitt, post Svo. 3s. 6d. el. 
—Boucher’s (M.) Man’s Right to God’s Word; a Prize 
Essay, translated from the French by the Rev. H. M. 
Villiers, feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Burke’s (J. B.) The His- 
toric Lands of England, royal 8vo. 2Is. ¢cl.—Burns’s 
Select Library, Vol. X. ‘‘The Beauties of German Lite- 
rature,’’ 12mo. 5s. cl.; 6s. Gd. half morocco. 

Campbell’s (Lieut.-col. James) Ireland; its History, past 

and present, elucidated, 8vo. 16s. cl.—Christopher Tad- 

pole; the Struggles and Adventures of, by A. Smith, with 
illustratioas, demy 8vo. 16s. cl.—Cozens’s (C.) The Ad- 
ventures of a Guardsman, 12mo., 7s. 6d. cl. 

Davy’s (Geo.) A Plain and Short History of England, new 

edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound.—Denison’s (N. I.) Two 

Letters to Members of Parliament on the Currency, !2mo, 

3d. swd.—Documents (Standard) connected with the Free 

Church of Scotland, 12mo. !s. 6d, cl.; 4to edit. 6s. cl. 

extra.—Duncan’s Travels in Western Africa, 2nd edit. 

2 vols. post Svo. 21s. el. 

Emerson’s (W. R.) Essays, Lectures, and Orations, 12m, 

48, cl. 





It is only in his leisure hours 
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Farmer’s (The), Library of Animal Economy, Vol. I, ‘‘ The 


Ox and the Horse,’ imp. 8vo. 17s. 6d. ¢el.—Freemason’s | 
The), Pocket-Book and Calendar for 1848, 2s. 6d. roan 


tuck. 
Gaskin’s 
12s, cl.—Goodwin 


G.) The Solations of Geometrical Problems, 8vo. 
Thos.) The Treatises of that Famous 


Divine, condensed by the Rev. J. Babb, 2nd series, 8vo. | 


10s. cl.—Griffin’s (W. N.) A Treatise on the Motion of 
a Rigid Body, demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Gulliver’s Travels, 
** Barn’s Cabinet Edition,”’ 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Harts (A, S.) An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 2nd 
edit. enlarged, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Howitt’s (W.) The Hall 
and the Hamlet, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Humboldt’s 
Von A.) Cosmos; translated by Lieut. Col. C, Saber, 
Vol. II. Part I. post 8vo. 2s. Gd. swd. 

Jagoe’s (J.) Practice of Insolvency, post 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Knight’s Volume for All Readers, Vols. XXIV. and XXV. 
** Bird Miscellanies, illustrative of the Habits and Facul- 
ties of Birds,’’ By J, Rennie. 12mo. Is. each, swd.— 
Ditto, 1 vol. 3s. cl. 

Landor’s (W. S.) Hellenics, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Land (The) We 
Live in, Vol. I. imperial 8vo. 8s. cl.--Lanman’s (C.) The 
Adventures of an Angler in Canada, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. ¢l.— 
Legal (The) Year Book, Almanack, and Diary for 1848, 
8vo. 5s. cl.—Londonderry’s (Marquis of) Story of the 
Peninsular War, Part I, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd, 

McCheyne’s (T.) The Basket of Fragments. 2nd edit. 12mo. 
4s. cl.—Mackey’s (C.) Poems, square 16mo, 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Massingberd’s (J. C.) The English Reformation, 2nd edit. 
enlarged, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Murphy’s (P.) Weather Almanack 
for 1848, 12mo. 1s, 6d, swd.—Murray’s Home and Colo- 
nial Library, Part LII. ‘‘ Adventures in Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains,’’ Part I. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Nelson’s British Library, New Series, Vol. II.; ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of Early Genius,’ 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Oath (The) of Allegiance; a Tale of the Times, by Mrs. 
Ann Rolfe, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Parlour (The) Library, extra volume, ‘‘ The Count of Monte 
Christo,”’ Vol. I. 

el. 


6s. 6d. 


Sand’s (G.) Works, translated by M. M. Hays, Vol. VI. | 


12mo. 5s. 6d. el.—Savingdroog; or, the Queen of the 


Jungle, by Captain Rafter, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, | 


bds,—Shakspere’s Works, with Memoir, and Essay on 
his Genius, by Barry Cornwall, illustrated by Kenny Mea- 
dows, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. 3/. 3s.cl.; 42. 4s. half-morocco ; 
41, 14s. 6d. moroceo extra.—Smee’s (A.) Vision in Health 
and Disease, Svo, 1s. swd.—Sporting (The) Almanack and 
Diary for 1848, 18mo. 1s, swd. gilt edges. 

Taylor (A. S.) on Poisons, in relation to Medical Jurispru- 
dence and Medicine, fcap. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Taylor’s (H.) 
Eve of the Conquest, and other Poems, 12mo. 3s. 6d. el. 

Wuthering Heights, a Novel, by Ellis Bell, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1/, 11s, 6d. bds. 





MESSRS. DEAN AND SON 
Have just published the 
FOLLOWING CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZE-BOOKS. 

Size, foolscap 8vo. with Pictorial Illustrations, 1s. each, 
sewed, tinted Frontispieces ; or 1s. 6d. in embossed cloth, 
and highly-coloured Frontispieces. 

«re Y GRAMMAR, or the Elements of 

Grammar explained in short and easy Games. By Miss 

Corner. 40 Illustrations. 

The VILLAGE SCHOOL; with the History and 
what became of some of the Scholars. 20 Illustrations. 

SCRIPTURE PARABLES in VERSE, for 
Children ; with Explanations, in Prose, of the meaning con- 
veyed by our Saviour in each Parable. 32 Illustrations. 

LITTLE TALES for the NURSERY; amusing 
and instructive. 17 Illustrations. 

STORIES of the ELEMENTS; or, the Old Man 
and his Four Servants, By Mrs, BAkEeR. 8 Tinted Illus- 
trations. 

Price 1s. plain; or 1s. 6d. coloured, in illustrative covers, 
The FIVE SENSES and the FOUR SEASONS ; 

exemplified for little Children by Pictures. Size of each 

shect super-royal 4 to. 

The FIVE DIVISIONS of the GLOBE—Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia, exemplified by 
Pictures. 

A NEW SERIES OF SCRIPTURAL TALES FOR 

LITTLE CHILDREN, 

Size, super-royal 8vo. with eight or more coloured Plates. 
The. TWO BROTHERS ; or, the History of Cain 

and Abel. 

2. ISAAC and REBEKAH. 

3. The HISTORY of JOSEPH and his BRETHREN, 

4. SCRIPTURE HISTORICAL ALPHABET. 

5. RUTH and NAOMI; or, the Affectionate Daughter- 
in- Law. 

6. The DISOBEDIENT PROPHET; or, What harm 

can there be in it ? 

7. ELISHA and the WIDOW’S CRUSE of OIL. 

Thos. Dean and Son; and, by order, of all Booksellers. 


ANDSOME FEATURES are often found 


to be devoid of expression, the cause of which simply 
arises from inattention to the colour of the eyebrows or 
whiskers, which is often many shades lighter than the hair 
of the head, and of a grey, sandy, or red colour; in either 
case this may be obviated by an occasional touch of the 
NUBIAN EXTRACT, which tends to gradually darken the 
hair, almost imperceptibly bringing it to a more natural 
colour, without recourse to blacking liquids, which invari- 
ably give a ridiculous appearance to the countenance. This 
Extract is of a perfectly harmless substance, and capable of 
being carried in the waistcoat pocket, or sent by post. 
Money orders, or stamps for the amount, immediately at- 
tended to. Price 2s. 6d, To be had of Messrs. Allen and 
Co, 18, Strand, 





12mo. is. cl.—Plain Sermons, by Con- | 
tributors to the Tracts for the Times, Vol. IX. 8vo. | 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
EVELATIONS of the BEAUTIFUL; 
and other POEMS. 
3y EDWIN HENRY BURRINGTON. 
William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
4 ee E ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 
ConTEeNTS.—1. The Confession of Faith.—2. The Teacher's 
History.—3. The Teacher’s Mission.—4. The Mission of the 


Teacher’s Brethren.—5. The Unity and Multiformity of the | 
| Universe.—6. The Unity and Multiformity of Man.—7. The | 


| Unity and Multiformity of the Individual.—s. The Unity 
| and Multiformity of Social Being and Action.—9. The Iden- 
tity of the Human and the Divine in the Individual.—}0. The 


Nature of Religion.—11. The Relation between the Indi- | 


| vidual and Religion.—12. The Nature of Morality.—13. The 


Nature of Tolerance.—14. The Perpetuity of God’s Reve- | 


lations.—15. Sacred Books and the Consciousness of the 


Individual.—16, The Chief Characteristic of the Prophet.— | 
17. The Nature of a Church.—18. The Nature of a Go- | 


vernment.—19. Education.—20, The Relation of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future.—21!. The Development of 
Principles in Human Nature. — 22. The Development of 
Faculties in the Individual.—23. Civilisation and Nation- 
ality.—24. Art and Education.—25. The Positive Teaching 
of the Truth.—26. The True Estimate of Religious and 
Political Institutions.—27. The Adaptation of Theological 


| Faith to Individual Requirement.—28, The Infinite in Man. | 


—2Q9. The Spirit of Love, and the Spirit of Sacrifice.—30. 
The Harmony of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth.—31. The 
| Relation of Sects and Parties to Truth and Progress.—32. 
| The Grand Obstacle to Individualism.—33. The Origin and 
| Growth ofj Great Truths.—34. The Power of Enthusiasm.— 
35, The Final, Fervent, Familiar Word, 

By the same Author :— 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION: A Series of 
Lectures. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE: A Series of Lec- 
2s. 6d. 
| The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
| A Lecture. 6d. 
| Jonn CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
| 


| tures, 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 

4 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Soc'ety 
| continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons subject 

to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other diseases, on the pay- 
| ment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The 
| plan of granting Assurances on Invalid Lives originated 
| with this office in the beginning of 1824. 

Every description of Assurance may be effected with this 
| Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in 
| any station, and of every age. 
| BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged 22/. per cent. on the 
Premiums paid ; the third, 28/. per cent. The fourth bonus, 
declared January 1847, averaged rather more than 36/. per 
}cent.; and from the large amount of Profit reserved for 
future appropriation and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter 
are expected to exceed that amount. 

Tables of Rates, with afull Report (recently printed), can 
be obtained of the Society’s Agents, or by addressing a 
letter to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 

No. 99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 








IMMEDIATE RELIEF AND CURE FOR CORNS 
95. 

ILLIAM ALLEN’S REGISTERED 
rated (with holes in the centre) for Hard Corns and Bunions. 
perforated (without holes in the centre), for Soft Corns and 
ALLEN, Chemist (Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
| by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; Hannay, 63, 
Kingdom, 


AND BUNIONS. . 
Secured by Act of Parliament, Act 6 & 7 Vict. c. 
\ PHILOSOPHICAL CORK SHIELD, and No. 1, 
Large, and No. 2, Small Size BUNION SHIELD, perfo- 

William Allen’s Registered Philosophical Corn Shield, 

and No. 1, Large, and No, 2, Small Size Bunion Shield, not 
Bunions. 

Invented and prepared by the Proprietor, WILLIAM 
Great Britain), No. 2, Morgan’s-place, Liverpool-road, 
| Islington, London. Sold wholesale (by his appointment) 
| Oxford-street ; R. Johnston, 68, Cornhill, London ; and may 

be had of all Druggists and Medicine Vendors in the 

N.B. The Corn and Bunion Shields are sold separate in 

boxes at 1s. 14d. each. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 

Dr. DE LA MOTTFE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 

RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 

the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London, 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula, 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene s, 
&c, and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended, 








| ing me your Pills as you did. 


| Now ready, 
HE LAW TIMES SHEET ALMANAC 
| for 1848, containing Time Tables in Common Law, 
| Equity, Bankruptcy, and the County Courts, and every other 
information required for ready reference in the Office, being 
| the most complete work of the kind ever published. Price 
2s, plain; 3s. on pasteboard ; 4s. in a frame; 5s. on rollers, 
glazed. 

N.B. Some copies are stamped, to pass free by post, and 
will be transmitted to any person inc!osing 2s, jn penny 
postage stamps. 

The COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE SHEET 
ALMANAC for 1848, containing all the Information required 
for readier reference by the Officers, Practitioners, and 
Suitors in the County Courts. The same size and price as 
the Law Times SneetT ALMANAC. Copies stamped for 
post in like manner. 

The LAW DIARY and REMEMBRANCER for 
1848, in quarto and octavo, neatly bound, containing the 
Information required in Offices. 

The COUNTY COURTS DIARY and REMEM- 
BRANCER for 1848, in quarto and octavo, containing the 
Information required by all engaged in the County Courts, 
arranged by one of the Clerks. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 





| THE GREATEST SALE OF 
| AWWY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 
| HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
| THE FARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED OF A 
LIVER AND STOMACH COMPLAINT. 
Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated 
Villa Messina, Leghorn, 2\st February, 1845, 
Str,—Various circumstances prevented the possibility of 
} my thanking you before this time for your politness in send- 
i I now take this opportunity 
of sending you an order for the amount, and, at the same 
time, to add that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder 
in my Liver and Stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
Faculty at home, and all over the Continent, had not been 
able to effect; nay! not even the waters of Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. I wish to have another Box, and a Pot of the 
Ointment, in case any of my family should ever require 
either. Your mostZobliged and obedient servant, 
To Professor Holloway. (Signed) ALDBOROUGH,. 
These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Estab- 
lishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand (near Temple- 
bar), London ; and of most respectable Vendors of Medicines 
throughout the civilised World, at the following prices— 
Is, 14d. 2s. Od. 4s. 6d. 11s. 22s. and 33s. each box. There 
is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients in every 
disorder are affixed to each box. 
BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- 
vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
EASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
ob engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
\ \ or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 
| \ is found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 
in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 
postage-stamp. 


URE NERVOUS or MENTAL COM- 
PLAINIS cured only by the Rev. Dr. WILLIS 
MOSELEY. 

PURE NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS were 
never cured by any with certainty till Dr. Willis Moseley 
cured himself, and he is the only person now who can cure 
Mental Diseases as certainly as bodily are cured by other 
persons. Dr, W. M. has been in the habit of doing this for 
30 years, and out of 15,000 applicants in the last 15 years 


| 











knows not 20 uncured, who have followed his advice. De- 
pression of spirits, inquietude, sleeplessness, involuntary 
blushing, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, 
| melancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
| thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself, are most 
| speedily removed by the extra means of cure at his house, 
| and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. 
| Means of cure sent to all parts. 

A NEW PAMPHLET for NOTHING, with Cases, Tes- 
timonials, Symptoms, Cures, &e. will be sent to any address ; 
| and franked home, if one stamp is enclosed; and also his 
| TWELVE CHAPTERS, called by Professor Savage, sur- 
geon, “‘ The best Book on Nervousness,” if 16 stamps are 
sent. 

At Home from 11 to 3; 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford- sq. 





Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Morne .t Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Satur- 
day, the 4th day of December, 1847, 


And SOLD at the Office, No. 344, Strand, 
_nearly opposite Wellington-street. 








